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A PICTURE. 

My lady has the painting craze— 

She’s very young and charming— 
And, just before the holidays, 

Her case grew quite alarming. 
It rages like the chicken-pox, 

The whooping-cough, or measles: 
The symptoms are a color-box, 

With palettes, tubes, and easels. 


The maul-stick, in her gentle hand, 
Assumes new airs and graces, 

It aids her inspirations, and 
Displays her rings and laces. 

Her pigment case is better filled 
Than that of ancient master; 

Small wonder, then, that one so skilled 
Completes her work much faster. 


She paints on platters, knives, and forks, 
Makes dadoes, screens, and friezea ; 
Impressive flowers, authentic storks, 
Her brush with ardor seizes, 
She painted and presented me 
A chair, I must not sit on; 
She copies, in a style most free, 
From Roman, Greek, or Briton. 


Her dress denotes the highest art, 
From bonnet down to buskin; 
She knows the critics’ terms by heart, 
And quotes for hours from Ruskin. 
It serves her well to thus excel 
In every kind of sketching, 
For she can tell an aquarelle, 
And recognize an etching. 


Possessed of all the virtues known, 
With modesty combining, 

Tis past belief to see her grown 
So artful and designing. 

I half despair of any end 
To cobalt blues, and bisters. 

The malady doth now extend 
To both her elder sisters. 





Monte Carlo Hat. 
See illustration on front page. 

HIS graceful hat is made of rice straw, lined 

with cream-colored India crape and straw 

galloon dotted with pearls. The brim falls on the 

right side and behind, and is fluted on the left. 

Cream-colored feathers and dark red roses are the 
trimming. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





No. 82 of Harrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, tssued 
May 24, opens with “ Scarlet Spangles,” a story of 
the Roman Colosseum,by Mrs. Lizzi W.CHAMP- 
NEY, with a spirited front-page illustration by 
Tuutsrrur. Zhe number also contains a story 
of the Swiss Lake Dwellers, beautifully illustrated 
éy F. S. CHURCH; stories by W. O. STODDARD 
and Davip Kur ; the first of a series of short sto- 
ries from the Mythology of Greece and Rome ; and 
numerous other attractions, 





Wr Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks, 
Caps, and Lingerie; Elegant Suits for Boys and 
Girls of all ages; Ladies’ Basques, Polonaises, 
J leated Waists, Trimmed Skirts ; Travelling and 
Country Suits, Wrappings, etc. ; Hoods, Gloves, 
Stockings, and Fancy Articles; together with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





TRAVELLING. 


T is exceedingly rare to find any one who 
would rather stay at home than travel; 
who does not enjoy the panorama of scenes 
and cities on a journey, or take an interest 
in the faces and friends met in stage-coach, 
ocez.n steamer, or railway ; who does not rel- 
ish the slight flavor of danger, the experi- 
ence, the novelty. But travellers are not 
all equally observant and alert. There are a 
portion who make the most of every minute 
of ajourney; who certainly get their money’s 
worth; whom nothing inconveniences; to 
whom detentions afford unlooked-for oppor- 
tunities; who find something to be grateful 
for in a blocking storm ; who do not mind if 
the inns are poor, if the roads are rough; 
who welcome every change, from a railway 
accident to an indigestible dish, as part of 
the programme. A shipwreck gives them, 
perhaps, a chance to visit islands not in the 
ordinary course of travel, or, at least, to 
know what the dangers of the sea really 
mean; they lose their baggage without the 
added misfortune of losing their temper; 
they are only amused and interested when 
their new acquaintances turn out to be es- 
caped convicts or lunatics, masquerading in 
their best clothes and company manners. 
What others overlook, they make a note of ; 
there is nothing too lofty or too humble for 
them to take cognizance of, from the snows 
of the Alps to the Edelweiss in the cleft of 
a rock, or a Paris bonnet. If they lose their 
way, it is only to discover sequestered places 
they would otherwise have missed; if the 
diligence is crowded—the more angels the 
more room—so many more studies of hu- 





man nature. Nothing happens amiss to 
them. Ifthe beggars are importunate, they 
are picturesque. But there are travellers 
and travellers, and some people learn more, 
like ALPHONSE KarR, by a tour round their 
garden, by observing what goes on about 
them, than others by circumnavigating the 
globe. There are many who will tell you 
what wretched fare was served at Chamou- 
ni, but omit to mention Mont Blanc; whose 
only recollections of the voyage up the Nile 
seem to be the fleas; who see nothing but 
pink coral at Naples, nothing but lace at 
Brussels, and camel’s-hair shawls in India; 
who act as if the English government were 
to blame for the London fogs, the Puritans 
for the changeable New England climate, 
and the universe for their own bad French. 
In the mean time, it would be interesting to 
know the different motives which send peo- 
ple adrift: this one travels, perhaps, becanse 
his neighbor does; another, for the love of 
variety and excitement; a third, because he 
has illusions, and longs to verify them ; and 
while travelling in itself is a liberal educa- 
tion, there are those who know how to shirk 
its advantages, and as they care for neither 
scenery, works of art, nor the human face 
divine, it is a riddle “ why they go through 
so much to learn so little.” 





DINNER-GIVING. 
be dinner of modern society is the great 
feast, the culmination of all form and cere- 
mony, in our elegant hospitality. It is the best 
compliment one can pay to a guest; it is the flow- 
er of the highest civilization, and the company 
should be most carefully selected. The English 
have carried dinner-giving to its perfect develop- 
ment. In their vast houses, with ancestral halls, 
pictures, silver (which has become an heirloom), 
with china and porcelain of the finest, with bound- 
less rent-roll, and with servants trained to per- 
fection, the dinner is a not difficult entertain- 
ment to the lady of the house. She merely looks 
at the list of invited guests, often prepared by 
her secretary, or at most suggests them. In our 
country the matter of giving a dinner is a very 
different thing. Even in the most wealthy houses 
the service is scarcely ever sufficient for a dinner 
of sixteen or twenty, and Pinard and Delmonico 
are called in to furnish waiters and viands. 

The grandest dinner of the present winter was, 
perhaps, one given to General Grant at a pri- 
vate house, and numbered twenty-eight guests, 
the whole served by Pinard, and the dinner fur- 
nished by him. The wines, however, were from 
the private cellars of the house. Flowers ex- 
tended in one unbroken phalanx down the mid- 
dle of the table in an embankment two feet 
high by three broad. Such banquets are not, 
however, common even in the most luxurious city, 
ang it is better to describe smaller entertainments, 
which are within the scope of moderate incomes. 
The etiquette of modern dinner-giving in a city 
crowded with such innumerable engagements as 
is New York at the height of the season is one 
which requires forethought. A lady who in- 
tends to entertain through the winter, marks out 
her days in October, engages her waiters, and 
speaks to her cook, confectioner, and florist, tell- 
ing these people that she shall need their services 
for every Wednesday of the season. She has her 
cards engraved thus: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Morningdale request the plea- 
sure of the company of —— on Wednes- 
day, ——, at seven o'clock. 

PRN .e.” 

These blanks are left to be filled up with 
name and date; and when so filled, are sent out, 
a fortnight in advance, to the chosen guests, 

The people who receive so elaborate an invi- 
tation to dinner must answer at once, and keep 
the engagement if possible. Nothing but sick- 
ness or death, or a terrible misfortune, can per- 
mit of a break in this engagement, because such 
invitations mean a great deal. They are very 
costly, these dinners ; every invited guest is con- 
sidered, and a careless interpretation or neglect 
in such matters is the most inexcusable and ig- 
norant neglect of proper etiquette. If compelled 
to decline, do so at the earliest possible moment. 

Punctuality, too, is a most necessary and most 
proper attention. Fifteen minutes’ grace is the 
longest time allowed, even to kings, who, by-the- 
way, are seldom late. Punctuality has been call- 
ed the courtesy of kings. The people who are 
late are generally those least worth waiting for. 
All well-bred people keep their engagements, and 
try to be punctual. 

On arriving at the house of the dinner-giver, 
the lady is conducted up stairs to take off her 
cloak, while the gentleman remains in the hall to 
receive a little note from his hostess, in which he 
finds a eard telling him what lady to take in to 
dinner. This and a boutonniére are given to him 
in the hall. When the lady descends, they enter 
—she first—without taking arms, to the parlor, 
where their hosts await them. 

The party assembled and dinner announced, 
the host starts first, with the lady of the party— 
that is, the lady to whom the dinner is given—on 
his arm; he places her on his right hand. The 
rest follow, the hostess coming last, with the gen- 
tleman of most consequence. The hostess must 
come last, as she should not leave any one behind 
her in her rooms. This is the perfection of re- 
spect, and is a thing to be observed. 

The guests find their places marked by cards, 
and the waiter should be intelligent enough to 
help them. Once seated, the service begins. 
Oysters on the half-shell, on majolica plates, are 
first served. A small spoen-shaped fork lies at 
the right hand of each plate, which should be 
used with the oysters. The waiter passes red and 











black pepper, and there is a bit of lemon on each 
plate. This course is followed by soup, which, in 
its turn, gives way to fish. After the fish comes 
an entrée of some delicate dish, like chicken cro- 
quettes, sweetbread, or patties. Then the piece de 
résistance—beef, mutton, or any heavy meat—and 
then Roman punch, now served in a thousand 
pretty fancies, such as roses, slippers, boats, or 
lily cups of china or glass. This refreshing sub- 
stance prepares the palate for the canvas-back 
duck, or whatever game may follow. Then the 
salad, of lettuce, celery, tomato, or chiccory, is 
served, and with it cheese, biscuit, and Phila- 
delphia butter made into little nutmegs. After 
this comes the dessert of ices, strawberries, and 
bonbons, and black coffee finishes the dinner ; 
this last, however, is often served in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Modern hostesses begin their luxurious table- 
fitting now with, first, a red cloth. This is covered 
with an open-work laced white momie-cloth, which 
allows the interstices of red to show through. 
The napkins are also of this fine open needle- 
work. The centre of the table is frequently 
adorned with a red velvet mat, on which stands 
the silver épergne. The bottles of crystal or ruby 
glass for wine are frequently of most choice and 
expensive workmanship, and mounted with gold 
handles. The giass at each plate is of Bohemian 
or Venetian manufacture, and looks as if mount- 
ed with gems. The china is invariably very beau- 
tiful, and of different varieties—French, Chinese, 
Japanese, English, and Dresden. Each plate is 
flanked by a goblet for water, and glasses for 
five or six different wines. The dinners are in- 
variably served @ la Russe, that is, everything is 
carved off the table, and handed by the waiters, 
who place a full plate before one, and take away 
the empty one. No one asks to be helped twice 
to anything, except it may be iced water or Cham- 
pagne. The first duty of a hostess is to make 
herself agreeable to every one. She must see 
that all are introduced, and must remember to 
throw in a word if conversation lags. It is per- 
feetly proper for people to speak to each other at 
a dinner party whether they are introduced or 
not, but Americans will not think so. After the 
dinner is over, she leads the way to her drawing- 
room, where the ladies follow her, the gentlemen 
remaining to smoke, and to take a final glass of 
wine, or brandy, or cordial. 

Dinner cards bearing mottoes or conundrums 
are a great help to a hostess at a large dinner, as 
they bring out conversation. The opulent dinner- 
givers add bouquets and bonbonniéres, and some- 
times very valuable gifts to each lady, but this 
last is in questionable taste. Flowers always are 
in perfect taste. The profusion and beauty of 
them at a New York dinner exceed all competi- 
tion in any part of the world. The dinner cards 
are now exceedingly pretty and luxurious, on satin 
and card-board, exquisitely painted in all sorts of 
designs. This industry occupies several thousand 
persons, and the variety is endless, 

A smaller dinner, less formal, requires, of 
course, an invitation of less length of time. The 
friend who chooses to write a note in the first 
person to ask you to a dinner next Thursday, 
whose table-cloth is of spotless damask, who gives 
you five courses instead of twelve, who has six or 
eight in company instead of sixteen, is quite as 
apt to give you a very agreeable dinner as another. 
But the etiquette remains the same in regard to 
answering the note, in keeping the engagement, 
and in arriving punctually. 

One of the modern attempts at reviving an old 
fashion is to pass, after the dinner, a large silver 
or gold dish filled with rose-water, in which each 
guest dips his napkin, and thus cleanses lips and 
fingers. But as these dishes were invented be- 
fore finger-bowls, they are now rather supererog- 
atory. The finger-bowl, filled half full of fresh 
water, with an orange blossom or leaf floating in 
it, or a bit of lemon peel, is a refinement of mod- 
ern luxury which should accompany every meal. 
It is important at breakfast, particularly if fruit 
be eaten, and at dinner it is perfectly indispensa- 
ble. The finger-bowls now are in every variety, 
from the plain glass at two dollars a dozen up to 
the choice specimens from Salviati, at Venice, 
which are four or five dollars apiece, but in any 
light they are most entirely to be commended. 

In a small household where economy is an ob- 
ject, a very pretty dinner can be given, if the 
hostess has taste, with great success. Perfectly 
clean fresh napery, a few flowers, pretty glass 
and china of inexpensive style, and a well-cooked 
and plain dinner, often give more pleasure than 
the most elaborate entertainment. Soup, fish, a 
roast and salad, and a nice dessert of ice-cream 
and a little fruit—these are the indispensables. 

Of the serving of wines the etiquette varies, 
but this is the usual plan: a white wine ac- 
companies the oysters, either a Hock or Chateau 
Yquem; sherry is poured with the soup, and 
Champagne first bubbles with the piéce de résis- 
tance, or the heavy dishes. Claret, Burgundy, Ma- 
deira follow. The most delicate-throated gour- 
mets say that Madeira should be poured before 
the sweets, as they destroy the palate for receiv- 
ing its delightful flavor. 

The Champagne should be iced almost to freez- 
ing-point, the sherry must be cool, but the claret 
and Burgundy must be allowed to remain exactly 
of the temperature of the room. Sometimes in 
winter these wines are placed near the fire to 
give an additional warmth. 

The light at a modern dinner is now chiefly 
of candles, shaded with red shades. Lamps are 
also added. Gas is voted vulgar. This is very 
pretty but inconvenient, as lamps can not be 
depended upon. They are not yet quite certain, 
and to smell the smudge of a lamp destroys a 
dinner. The candles throw a very becoming 
light, and are cool, which gas is not. 

Nothing is placed upon a modern dinner table 
but the flowers, ornaments, bonbons, and a few 
ornamental bottles of wine. Somecimes large 
silver dishes containing nothing are placed to 





give the table a hospitable and a grand look, and 
these are removed at the dessert; but this is not 
common. The most admired tables look exactly 
at the end of the dinner as they did at the begin- 
ning. The table-cloth is not removed, as former- 
ly. It is not an entirely exploded idea that both 
gentlemen and ladies should know how to carve. 
Indeed, it is very proper that they should, as at 
tables in the country, and at the lesser and in- 
formal dinners, gentlemen still do cut up their 
own turkeys. A lady who carves gracefully adds 
much to the appearance of her table, and worlds 
to its hospitality. The old-fashioned idea of a 
hostess can not be readily forgotten. The every- 
day dinner gains by each such accomplishment. 
And although a lady may teach even her maid- 
servant to carve and hand everything from a 
side table, it is well if she knows how to do it 
herself. 

Much attention is given to the proper cool- 
ness of the modern dining-room. With our fur- 
nace heat and gas the guests of the past few 
years have been entirely too warm. The act 
of eating and drinking is, of course, a heating 
process, and to add the severe fury of a mod- 
ern furnace was to spoil the pleasure of the 
party. Now dining-rooms are heated by wood 
fires or soft coal, or not at all, and the tempera- 
ture is consequently just what it should be. The 
gas, too, being omitted, half the trouble is thus 
done away with. 

The charming luxury of fruit ices has been 
added to the variety of the dessert within a few 
years. Ice cunningly introduced into orange, 
lemon, peach, pear, and banana skins, even into 
grape skins, and retaining the flavor of the origi- . 
nal fruit; these are some of the many varieties, 
The sugared strawberries, also, are delicious, and 
this process is carried even to the consolidation 
of a violet or an orange blossom in a coating of 
sugar. The making of these delicate dishes can 
be learned in a day of the confectioners, and it is 
well worth the attention of ladies living in the 
country. 

“A good soup is the turning-point of a perfect 
dinner ;” so says Brillat-Savarin. The ladies who 
live away from reach of Pinard and Delmonico 
should teach their cooks to make their soups the 
day before, and should carefully see to it that all 
fat is skimmed off while the stock is cold; then 
the clear jelly which remains will warm up the 
next day into a good soup. 

In the decoration of the table with flowers, many 
ladies prefer one color; and the most beautiful 
tables of the winter have been dressed with 
Jacqueminot roses throughout, or with the scar- 
let carnation, or with white or yellow roses un- 
mixed with other flowers. The pink Gloire de 
Paris makes a beautiful effect in this way. 
Even the humble daisy has set forth more than 
one table this winter alone. However, flowers 
seem to need company, and masses of gor- 
geous and well-assorted flowers are more often 
seen. Flowers of very heavy scent should be 
avoided, as they make some people faint. 

The form of responding to an invitation to 
dinner should be exactly that of the invitation. 
If it is formal, and in the third person, the reply 
should read: “Mr. and Mrs. McAlister accept 
with pleasure the polite invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Morningdale for dinner on the 17th, at seven 
o'clock.” This repetition of day and hour serves 
to correct any possible mistake as to the date. 

If the invitation is informal, in the first person, 
answer it informally, and in the first person. A 
foreign ambassador, once a visitor to New York, 
took an everlasting displeasure because his notes 
were not answered as he wrote them. Always 
be sure to add your address and the date to all 
notes, whether formal or informal. These minu- 
tie constitute part of the necessary etiquette of a 
fashionable society. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


RTISTIC or fashionable ? is the query of the 

London dressmaker to her customers; but 
the Parisian modiste has improved upon this, and 
combined these requisites. Thus Worth adopts 
the intense colors that English artists have re- 
vived—the jonquil yellows, dull green, coppery 
red, and old blues—trims them with effective 
black Spanish laces, and copies picturesque fea- 
tures from the quaint costumes of old portraits ; 
but to all these he adds something of to-day, a 
chic, an air of nineteenth-century fashions, and 
dares to omit features that are not becoming, but 
merely odd. Among the latest importations from 
Worth’s is a costume in olive green and black, 
with the polonaise of olive grenadine—an armure 
ground with velvet leaves—opening upon a round 
skirt of Surah satin of the same olive shade, 
trimmed up the entire front with three pleated 
flounces, each edged with black Spanish lace. This 
dress is a study to the fashion writer, for both 
the polonaise and the skirt have novel features, 
both are effective yet simple, the coloring is ar- 
tistic, and the style most refined. The front of 
the polonaise is cut away below the waist like a 
vest, is covered in vest shape with lighter olive 
Surah, which is trimmed down each side with a 
scant jabot of black Spanish lace, and this lace 
edges the vest-like part at the bottom; below 
this, the fronts of the polonaise are merely faced 
on the wrong side, and are drawn back to meet 
behind on the tournure under the back breadths. 
Two front darts and an under-arm dart are in 
each front. The back has the new bodice shape, 
formed by the four forms—two middle and two 
side forms—being cut off in a sharp point low 
in the tournure, well whaleboned in each seam, 
and the bunchy back drapery of two breadths of 
grenadine sewed in full pleats to these four forms. 
To add to the quaint style of this, a long-looped 
bow with ends of black moiré ribbon is placed on 
the left side of the point. The coat sleeves reach 
just below the elbow, and have a frill of black 
Spanish lace falling on the wrists, and another 
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frill of the lace is turned upward, and forms a 
puff over light olive Surah, which is also tied into 
a puffy bow on the top seam of the sleeve. A 
frill of the black lace is turned down instead of 
upward around the neck, and this frill is laid in 
pleats. No white inner lace is added. The skirt 
has a pleating of Surah sewed to the foot of the 
dress—not on it—and this is three inches deep. 
Across the front and sides, covering them entire- 
ly, are three satin Surah pleatings, each three- 
eighths deep, and each edged with black Span- 
ish lace three inches wide, in rose pattern; the 
lower flounce goes all the way around the skirt, 
and is seen below the polonaise, while the remain- 
der of the back is hidden by the polonaise dra- 
pery. These pleated flounces have their monot- 
ony broken by three rows of shirring across them, 
a finger below the top of each flounce. The spe- 
cially novel feature in this is the foundation skirt, 
which is concealed by the satin Surah, but gives 
it admirable shape. This is now made of four 
breadths, two of which are the straight back 
breadths, while those in front have a straight 
seam down the middle of the front—joining sel- 
vedges—but are sloped on the sides, beginning 
with three fingers for breadth at top, and widen- 
ing to five or six fingers at the foot. The full- 
ness is massed in a very small space at the back. 

The favorite straight round skirt used here is 
made up by Worth over a foundation shaped like 
that just described, and consists of five straight 
breadths of satin Surah gathered to the belt, 
hanging full, though not puffily, to the knees, 
where there is a cluster of shirring around the 
figure ; a second cluster is lower down, and the 
remainder falls as a flounce. In such skirts there 
is also the pleating sewed to the edge of the 
foundation skirt, and this is nearly covered by 
the gathered skirt above it. Soft satin Surahs in 
écru shades are made up in this way with a 
round waist, and the only drapery is an immense 
bow at the waist line behind, formed of a width 
of the Surah doubled. Ecru batiste embroidery 
forms a shoulder cape, and trims the foot of this 
artistic and fashionable dress. 


PICTURESQUE DRESSES FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 


Mothers who understand the picturesque get 
rid of all primness in their children’s dresses, and 
instead of fashionable models, rely upon the ar- 
tistic, copying Kate Greenaway’s pictures for their 
frocks, and bending the brims of their shepherd- 
ess hats until they flop about their ears, or poke 
over their foreheads, or surround their faces like 
a halo, trimming them with groups of feathers 
arranged in studied confusion. For cool morn- 
ings their cordurette dresses are made up in 
pleated princesse fashion, and worn with deep 
Charles Stuart collars of white embroidered mus- 
lin. A pretty study in brown is a brown-eyed, 
fair-haired girl of six in seal brown corduroy, 
with a Panama hat faced with brown velvet and 
trimmed with an ostrich plume; while a tiny 
brunette of four years, as round as a rolly-poly, 
wears a Mother Hubbard cloak of claret-colored 
cloth and a claret rough straw poke bonnet with 
short nodding tips upon it. One of the prettiest 
features of wedding processions this spring is 
two demure little girls six or eight years old, 
dressed in old English costumes, who follow the 
bridemaids and precede the bride, carrying bou- 
quets almost as large as themselves, They wear 
white mull dresses with short waists and shirred 
shoulders, wide sash ribbons beginning just below 
the arms, and large flapping brim hats of straw 
trimmed with white feathers; their gloves are 
long lace mitts, and a great deal of the new Va- 
lenciennes patterns of lace may be used in the 
dresses, though the batiste embroideries are pre- 
ferred, Simpler little gowns in Mother Hubbard 
fashion are made of blue, rose, or cream white 
mull without lace, These are very full, and are 
in straight lengths from the neck down, being 
shirred in rows around the neck, and again lower 
down across the front and back between the arm- 
holes. The sleeves are gathered at the wrists, 
but are prettiest when sewed plain in the arm- 
hole without gathers, and trimmed there with a 
full puff. A turned-down ruffle of pleated white 
embroidery trims the neck, These little slips 
may be worn with a sash or without, and there 
may be tucks above the hem at the bottom, but 
the skirts are not ruffled, because they are so very 
full. Such dresses are sold in the shops for $7. 
Other Mother Hubbard dresses have less shirring 
about the neck and shoulders, a single drawing- 
string (that may be let out when being washed) 
passing across from the arms to make one full 
puff in yoke shape ; others, again, have the short 
waist separate from the skirt, and fully gathered 
at the waist line to a narrow belt, or else merely 
toacord, The sheerest batiste, soft nuns’ veil- 
ing, and Surah silks are made up in similar styles, 
but mothers prefer muslins and other cotton 
goods for these dresses. A Mother Hubbard 
frock of gay Turkey red calico, or of bright blue 
Chambéry, or printed percales, linen lawns, or of 
the gay Scotch ginghams in small stripes, is use- 
ful for midsummer, and these full dresses will 
also be made of dark blue flannel for the sea- 
shore. As shirring is not easily washed when 
stitched closely on a lining or held in shape in 
any way, mothers sometimes make a plain yoke 
and merely shirr two or three loose rows of the 
waist below the yoke. For larger girls such 
dresses come in two pieces, viz., a shirred blouse 
and a puffed skirt. The skirt is gathered to the 
belt over a shaped foundation skirt, and is form- 
ed into two large puffs by clusters of shirring 
passing around the figure, and the edge of the 
skirt falls in a flounce. When made of soft fou- 
lard or Surah, a stiff white muslin sometimes 
lines the puffs. The blouse is then shirred around 
the neck and in the middle of the back at the 
waist line, and falls open in front over a shirred 
and puffed vest like the skirt ; full bishop sleeves. 
This is very pretty for girls of eight to twelve 
years when made of pale blue Surah for the skirt 
and vest, while the blouse is foulard—pale blue 





with olive figures in it—and the ribbon bows are 
of blue and olive satin; cream and pink with 
brown ribbons is another combination, The 
blouses reach far below the hips, and are simply 
hemmed. The Mother Hubbard cloaks are sim- 
ilar to the dresses already described, but are fast- 
ened in front. They are made of white cash- 
mere lined with rose or blue Surah for dressy 
wraps for children of eighteen months and up- 
ward; or else they are of pale blue, cream, beige, 
or drab cashmere, and have satin ribbon in bows 
down the front and tied across the back at the 
waist line to make them look short-waisted and 
bunchy. These have a straight width of the 
cashmere for the back, and half a width in each 
front. The puff at the sleeve-hole must not be 
omitted. Pale blue or gray flannels of light 
quality are used for inexpensive cloaks made in 
this way, and may be had from $4 75 upward in 
sizes suitable for girls of from two to eight years 
of age. A straight yoke with the shirring below 
it is on some of these cloaks, while others have a 
shirred yoke with the full cloak also shirred and 
sewed on, with an upright ruffle for a heading, 
and still others have the shirring at the top of 
the full cloak without separating it. The écru 
pongees are being made up for summer cloaks. 
The fullness in flannel cloaks is sometimes held 
in “ gauging” made by taking alternate short and 
long stitches, and thus massing the thick fabric 
in a small compass, Sailor suits for girls’ sum- 
mer dresses are not yet abandoned; made of 
blue flannel, they have tucked skirts and a blouse 
that has a revers collar deep and square behind, 
and turned back down its entire front to open 
over a vest that is braided with white in vermi- 
celli patterns. Low-necked dresses worn over 
white muslin guimpes are also used, They are 
made of gay ginghams, or of pongee, or of zephyr 
cotton in écru shades, A Turkey red cotton sash 
is worn with the cotton dresses, and one of red 
Surah with the pongees. Rough-and-ready straw 
hats are worn for every day, and in better quali- 
ties for the nicest use. The wide flaring brims 
rolled upward all around, and framing the face 
when set far back on the bead, have low crowns, 
and are chosen for general wear in dark blue, 
claret-color, or brown, or else mixed white and 
colored straws. Several silk pompons are around 
the crown, or else some chenille galloon makes a 
hat-band, or perhaps there is one large satin bow 
on the crown, and some cords pass around it. 
These are from $3 to $5; large exaggerated 
pokes are also worn in rough straws. Hand- 
somer hats in quaint poke shapes, or with in- 
dented brims not wired, are of chip or satin 
straw, or Tuscan, and are invariably trimmed 
with white satin bows and some white ostrich 
tips. Panama straw hats, with the brim faced 
with white Surah, and trimmed with white pom- 
pons, are very pretty. The dark velvet linings 
for brims are becoming to pale children, who 
need a dark background for their delicate tints. 
Claret-colored velvet, or else seal-brown or dark 
blue velvet, lines the brim, and is usually placed 
an inch away from the edge, having a margin of 
the straw for a border. Pretty little sun-bonnets 
with poke fronts and stiff high crowns are made 
of repped piqué, or of dimity shirred on cords or 
on rattans, and trimmed with a ruche and bow of 
the material pinked on the edges. Light blue, 
cream, and pink muslin bonnets are made up in 
the same-way. Solid-colored stockings are most 
worn by small girls, Their shoes of kid are but- 
toned and without heels, 


WINDOW-CURTAINS, 


The taste for color has almost done away with 
plain white curtains. Those who can afford to 
buy artistic embroidery, or who are skillful nee- 
dle-women, have embroidery on all kinds of cur- 
tains, from those of simplest cotton cloths done 
in outline stitches, or scrim wrought with field 
flowers, up to the most elaborate decorations on 
plush or satin; even holland shades are no long- 
er merely white, but are often of Turkey red, 
green, drab, or écru, and are trimmed with fringe, 
or with showy white Irish point lace. Very full 
draperies are now used at windows, and in many 
instances there are first the narrow sash dra- 
peries of scrim or of canvas grenadine, or perhaps 
Madras muslin arranged close against the pane, 
and tied back in diamond shape with gimp bands 
or ribbon; inside this is the holland shade, and 
next this, showing in the room rather than out- 
side, is the flowing curtain with full drapery of 
two breadths, either of lace, Madras muslin, or a 
made-up curtain of canvas grenadine, or of fine 
scrim with a wide border of modern guipure in 
antique designs, or of Cluny, or the heavy Russian 
lace, or else in imitation of Irish point. At the 
top of the curtain inside the room is the straight 
valance, which may be the end of the curtain 
turned over, or it may be of raw silk, of plush 
put straight across, or else box-pleated or gath- 
ered slightly to make it drape well. The curtain 
is then caught on rings that pass over poles, and 
there are no heavy cornices. The rods are about 
two inches thick, with pointed ends, and are of 
walnut, ebony, whitewood, or of brass, with rings 
tomatch. It is usual to place the rod above the 
window facing to make the window look long. 
Curtains ready made in the shops are four yards 
long, and it is possible to buy these of scrim, with 
antique insertion and narrow lace, as low as $5 
the window ; the walnut rods and rings are from 
$2 25 a window upward. The novelty in scrim 
is the introduction of stripes of color woven in, 
but the colored embroidery done as a border is 
far more effective than this. For drawing-room 
windows, fine qualities of scrim and of lace are 
used, also the square-meshed canvas grenadine 
curtains; with lace and insertion, the latter be- 
gin as low as $22 a window, while those at $50 
a window are very handsome. Scrim curtains 
with appliqué muslin trimming in scroll designs 
on net are very effective, and cost $75 a window. 
Madras muslin curtains are shown in a single col- 
or—écru, olive, or blue—at very low prices, such 





as $7 a window, or they may be bought by the yard 
as well, or in cross stripes of one color with white 
for $12 a window; but those in which many rich 
colors like illuminated glass are seen cost from 
$15 to $30 a window. The écru Madras muslins, 
two yards wide, at $1 25 a yard, or with a little 
color for $2, or with richly tinted cross stripes for 
$3 a yard, are an excellent choice, and the ex- 
pense is easily computed when the length of the 
window is known. Tamboured muslin curtains 
are liked for country houses, and come in effect- 
ive patterns for $15 the window. Few lace cur- 
tains are sold now, except in the very fine quali- 
ties. Nottingham and other inexpensive laces 
are superseded by the various muslins already 
described. Crépe cloths, momie-cloths, and dim- 
ities in gay colors and Oriental patterns are used 
in country houses and chambers instead of cre- 
tonnes. Cross stripes are liked for valances, 
and rich curtains are bordered across the top 
and bottom instead of down the inner sides. For 
vestibule doors, sash curtains caught back with 
ribbon are made of Madras muslin, or of scrim 
and antique lace. Striped and sprigged mus- 
lins are more used than those with polka dots, 
and the stripes made to represent drawn-work 
are still used. Ecru linen shades with fringe at 
the bottom are used for city windows, and cost 
$3 50 each for windows of average size. Green 
holland shades are liked for the country, where 
there is great glare of light. A novelty is the 
printed linen shades—white grounds with flowers 
of a single color—red, buff, blue, or drab. These 
are $4 50 to $5 a window. 


BED-SPREADS AND PILLOW-SHAMS. 


Color has also found its way to bed draperies, 
and the finest white Marseilles counterpanes now 
have an inner border of many colors in cretonne 
patterns, or else of a single color such as dull 
red or blue. The more showy spreads are, how- 
ever, of lace over colored silk, or else silesia, and 
the pillow-shams are to correspond. In some in- 
stances bands, squares, and three-cornered pieces 
of colored Surah, or else of satin richly embroid- 
ered, are made up with squares of antique gui- 
pure lace; the latter are $125 to $175 a set, but 
those with plain satin and lace begin as low as 
$18 a set of the three pieces. Very pretty écru 
spreads, with an antique lace square centre, then 
two wide bands of scrim, and two insertions of 
guipure, with lace on the edge, are $12. Linen 
bunting spreads like the square-meshed grena- 
dine for curtains are similarly made, or else in 
smaller mosaic patterns, and cost from $33 to 
$150. The solid antique guipure lace spreads— 
that is, all in one piece—are found for $20 with 
pillow-shams to match, while those of Cluny are 
$40; the shams of these sets are a yard square, 
while most shams measure only seven-eighths of a 
yard. The heavy Russian lace spreads, put to- 
gether with open-worked linen and drawn-work, 
are among the handsomest seen, and cost, with 
shams, $150. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer ; and Messrs. ARNoLp, ConstaB.E, & Co. ; 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern 
Brorners ; and E. A. Morrison. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue author of His Majesty Myself, Carter Quar- 
terman, The New Timothy, The irginians in Texas, 
and various other works of fiction, Rev. WiLL- 
1AM M. Baker, is about to re-enter the pulpit in 
Philadelphia. 

—The magnificent studio of Munxkacsy, the 
Paris painter, narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire the other day. A single picture of his is 
valued at forty thousand dollars. 

—CHARLES DICKENS not only edits the Lon- 
don Cuckoo and All the Year Round, but has re- 
vived Household Words, founded by his father, 
the novelist. 

—A drama is being prepared for presentation 
on the German stage which was written by King 
Oscar of Sweden, and treats of an episode in 
one of the wars waged between Denmark and 
his own country. 

—A ten-thousand-dollar house is being built 
at Nantucket for Mr. CHarLEs O’ Conor. 

—The cemetery where many of the “‘ Six Hun- 
dred” are buried, in the Crimea, is reported to be 
in a ruinous condition, with broken walls, cattle 
grazing on the graves, aud wandering Tartars 
encamping within. 

—The Presbyterian Church gathers Don Cam- 
ERON and Secretary BLAINE into its fold. 

—The last of the Glastonbury sisters, Jutia 
E. Smiru, paid her tax this year, but under pro- 
test. A number of cows, a bank share, and elev- 
en acres of land were seized by the collector in 
previous years, when she declared against “ tax- 
ation without representation.”’ 

—The new Spanish Minister’s wife speaks 
English fluentiy. 

—For each of his portraits of Dr. Mommsen 
and Professor HELMHOLTZ, Lupwic Knauss re- 
ceived ten thousand thalers. 

—A girl in Indiana cultivated, harvested, and 
threshed and sold, three hundred and fifty bush- 
els of wheat last year. And yet women are not 
ready for the franchise ! 

—At a recent féte given in Paris by the Prin- 
cesse de Sagan, a halberdier in Michelangelesque 
garments stood at the bottom of the staircase, 
and struck the ground in medizyval style as each 
guest passed. 

—A lovely plate design of the flower and leaf 
of the tulip-tree, grouped on a ground of céladon, 
is the work of a Western lady. 

—White outer walls that reflect the sun like 
mirrors, embattled towers, yellow and green cu- 
polas, arabesque ceilings, rainbow-colored col- 
umns, with the invariable fountain, are some of 
the fine points of the palace of MOHAMMED-EL- 
SapokeE, Bey of Tunis, which is a wonder of 
Moorish architecture. 

—The Maine Historical Society has been pre- 
sented by Professor LONGFELLOW with a por- 
trait of himself. 

—When Lton Gambetta, who is of Italian 
origin and Hebrew descent, made a speech at a 
state trial, half a dozen of the principal cities of 
France wished to be represented by him in the 
national Assembly. hen he first appeared as 





an orator in the Chamber, unwashed and un- 
kempt, he was listened to with enthusiasm by 
the court and his opponents. 

—When Rev, MatHer BYLEs saw a carriage, 
with the town-clerk and a selectman of Boston, 
stuck in the mire before his house, after he had 
in vain begged them to put the streets in decent 
condition, he saluted them, and said he was glad 
to see the authorities personally “stirring in the 
matter.” 

—The chateau of Gatschina, the Czar’s new 
home, is said to be a paradise for hunters, the 
wood devoted to bear-hunting being hedged in, 
and the bear as carefully protected as if he were 
in danger from the Nihilists. 

—The gown of Parma violet satin, with Mech- 
lin trimmings and draperies of pinkish satin, in 
the portrait of the Duchesse de Lamballe, has 
been reproduced for Mile. Dz MAGNiER to wear 
in Monte Carlo. 

—The three daughters of the Princess of Wales 
take their music lessons at nine in the morning 
daily, “‘ mamma’ waking up and appearing iu 
her dressing-gown to superintend them. 

—RACHEL SHERMAN, daughter of the General, 
is enjoying Paris in the society of the Tuur- 
MANS and EVARTSEs. 

—There are towns in Russia where letters are 
delivered only once a month. 

—The prowess of a game-cock so delighted 
the late Sultan ABDUL-Az1z on one occasion that 
he decorated the bird with the Medijiéh of the 
third class—something like casting pearls before 
swine. 

—At a wedding in England lately the bride 
paid the compliment to her husband’s national- 
ity—he belonging to County Tipperary—of hav- 
ing her white satin gown embroidered with pearl 
shamrocks, 

George Eliot and Miss EpGewortH were 
both fond of chess. 

—Watt Wuitman says that Wauirtrer’s 
verses are like the measured tread of Crom- 
WELL’S veterans at times. 

—The new portrait of Tennyson, by Mr. Mit- 
LAIS, represents the poet holding his hat, and 
gazing at the spectator. 

—Within a few miles of Hughenden Manor, 
the estate of the late Lord BeaconsF1ELD, is the 
place where MILTON finished ‘ Paradise Lost ;”’ 
Olney, where the poet Cowper lived; Hamp- 
den, where the patriot dwelt; Great Marlow, 
where SHELLEY was inspired; Stoke Pogis 
church-yard, made famous by Gray’s * Elegy,” 
as well as his tomb; Burnham Beeches, where 
GROTE wrote—are all in its neighborhood. 

—Professor OWEN has been able to evolve the 
great horned dragon, with vast teeth, barbed tail, 
huge claws, and powerful wings, first cousin to 
St. George’s dragon, not from his inner con- 
sciousness, but from a few fossil remains which 
have been sent him, and to decide that he once 
lived in Queensland. 

—Senator MILuer, of California, was a brave 
officer in the late war, and lost an eye. He is 
an Indianian by birth, and a tine speaker. 

—THOREAU is said to have been an entertain- 
ing and companionable fellow, after all, who 
could play his flute, trip on the fantastic toe, 
when the spirit moved, and sing Drsprn’s ** Tom 
Bowling.” 

—The body of the Quaker philanthropist 
WiiuiaM PENN is to be brought from Jordan 
Meeting-house grave-yard, England, to Phila- 
delphia, if nobody objects. 

—Young women as well as young men are ad- 
mitted to the Italian universities. 

—Each town of Roumania has begged for the 
privilege of supplying one jewel for the crown 
and insignia of King Cuarves for his approach- 
ing coronation. 

—The decorations in relief so much used by 
Jupanese artists originated with KameEso, a fe- 
male worker in bronze, of Nagasaki, who lived 
in 1800 or thereabouts. 

—Subscriptions are being taken up for a me- 
morial window to Joun Howarpb Payng, author 
of ‘* Home, Sweet Home,” in the church of St. 
Augustine, in Tunis, where he was once Ameri- 
ean consul, and where he is buried. 

—Ten years ago an artist, FreperIcK WALK- 
ER, advised making advertisements and play-bills 
beautiful, because they were “ the pictures of the 
poor’; a movement in the same direction is sug- 
gested by Mr. Hupert Herkomenr, the Angli- 
cized Bavarian, and Professor RicHMOND pro- 
poses, in an address at Edinburgh, that a body 
of artists should form a guild, and execute these 
pictorial advertisements themselves, for the pur- 
pose of developing art in the populace. 

—EmiLe pe GIRARDIN never employed a sec- 
retary nor refused to seeacaller. His brougham 
was painted yellow, and drawn by a large white 
horse, in order that he should have no trouble in 
finding it on coming out from receptions. 

—Mr. ALcoTT says that his daughter Louisa 
is a philosopher, whose heroes and heroines are 
her ideal men and women. 

—A Spanish history of the United States, pub- 
lished at Madrid, was lately discovered by a tour- 
ist in the city of Mexico, which makes the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation refer to Indians instead 
of negroes, locates an incident in King Putir’s 
time in the war of the Rebellion, and speaks of 
the characters in Uncle Tom’s Cabin as historical, 
while in one of the pictures President LincoLy 
appears with a cabinet partly of Indian chiefs. 

—A curiously designed silver ring, with the 
inscription, ‘* France is mourning for General 
Foy,’’ in French, such as was once worn as a 
badge of hostility to the reign of BonaPartr, 
was unearthed in a garden of Syracuse, New 
York, the other day. 

—DaGosert’s bronze chair, gilded in places, 
and ornamented with panthers’ heads, in which 
all the Carlovingian kings of France have re- 
ceived the oaths of their vassals, and which was 
borrowed by Napoveon I, for the purpose of 
distributing the first decorations of the Legion 
a’ Honneur, at his camp in Boulogne, in 1804, has 
been given to the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

—Of the one hundred and sixty-six graduates 
from the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania who are practicing medicine, Miss Racnen 
L. Booey, Professor of Toxicology and Chem- 
istry in that college, has ascertained that twen- 
ty-four are receiving as much as one thousand 
dollars a year, and less than two thousand ; twen- 
ty as much as two thousand, and less than three 
thousand; ten as much as three thousand, and 
less thin four thousand; five as much as four 
thousand, and less than five thousand; three as 
much as five thousand, and less than fifteen 
thousand; four between fifteen and twenty thou- 
sand; while three of the alumni had accumula- 
ted enough to allow them to retire from practice, | 
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Monogram.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Tuis monogram is 
worked on linen in cross 
stitch with embroidery 
cotton in contrasting 
colors, or in two shades 
of a single color, 


Cover for Toilette 
Cushion.—Spanish 
Embroidery. 

Tus cover is worked 
on a foundation of fine 
écru linen with gold 
thread, small gold spangles, and 
fine embroidery silk in dull tints, 
and is laid over colored velvet. 
After the design has been trans- 
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‘ig. 4.—Desien ror TRAVELLING 


Pittow, Fras 1 AND 8, 
Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Olive; 
© Blue; % Red; © Light Olive; 

' Foundation. 





Fig. 1.—Travettma Portror1o.—CLosenp. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


ferred to the material, the outlines are defined 
with silk, and then the design figures are all 


edged with a double row of gold thread, button- Fig. 8.—Dssten ror Travettinc Portroio, Fires. 1 anp 2.—FEATHER AND Stem Srircu EmBrompery. 


hole stitched down on the foundation with silk. 

In the course of the work the outer row of gold thread is laid at regular inter- 
vals in loops or picots, which are either fastened by a button-hole stitch in the 
opposite outline, or linked with one or more of the adjacent picots. The button- 
hole stitch edge around the central figure is worked with heliotrope, the outer 
edge of the four large arabesques with olive, and the inner edge with bronze, 
that of the leaves and stems inclosed by them with bronze, red, and blue silks, in 
several shades. The five leaf-shaped points of the figures which connect two 
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Fig. 2.—Botsrer ror TRAVELLING Pitiow, Fie. 1. 


arabesques are edged with red silk, the centres of them with blue. The leaves 
on the sides of the arabesques are edged with bronze, gray, and blue silks, and 
the figures between them with dark red and pink in two shades of each. The 
surface of the design figures is embroidered in stem and in feather stitch with 
silk of the color used in the button-hole stitch edge, except in the case of the 
central figure, which is edged with heliotrope, but filled in with pink silk in two 
shades. The spangles are sewn down according to the illustration, after which 
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Borper. ror Tipy.—Cross Stritch Empromerry 
anD Ho pein -Work. 











Fig. 2.—TravE.Luing Portrouio. 
Oren.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Cover ror Torterte Cusnton.—SpanisH EMBROIDERY. 
Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work. 





er, forming compartments as shown in Fig. 2, which are afterward stuffed with 
feathers. For the outside of the case a piece of the requisite size is cut of éern 
diapered linen, in which canvas squares are woven, and for the inside a piece of 
the same size of plain écru linen. The canvas squares are embroidered in cross 
stitch according to Fig. 4 with cotton of the colors given in the description of 
symbols. The parts of the case are joined along both sides and at one end, 


leaving the other end to be furnished with buttons and button-holes. The case 
is edged with coarse colored cord, and handles of similar cord are attached at 
the ends. When the pillow is to be used as a lap robe, it is folded through the 
middle, and the ends of ribbon attached along the sides are tied in bows in the 
manner shown in Fig. 1. 


the linen is cut awayfrom 
between the outlines of 
the design figures. 


Border for Tidies, 
Aprons, etc.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Tuts border is work" 
ed on linen or cotton in 
cross stitch, either with 
or without the aid of 
canvas basted on the 
material, with embroid- 
ery cotton in two shades, 


Travelling Pillow, Figs. 1~4. 

For this travelling pillow, which 
may also be spread out and used 
as a lap robe, two pieces, each 
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Monogram.—Cross Stitch EmMprorery. 
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BorpEr ror Tipirs, Aprons, ETCc.—Cross 
Stirco Empromery, 
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twenty inches wide and forty inches long, are cut 
of silk or linen. The pieces are joined along one 
side and at both ends, and then stitched seven 
times at regular intervals through the double lay- 





To convert it into a hanging pillow, it is folded 


through the middle once more, and the ribbons at the corners are tied together, 


as shown in Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1.—Travevtine Pritow, on Lap Rope,—[See Figs. 2-4.] 
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Borper ror TasiE-Covers, Quits, erc.—Srem 
anp Cuatn Stitco Emprorpery. 
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F : herring-bone stitch with yellow silk. The stand- 
Princesse Dress closed in the Back. ing collar is ornamented in a similar manner. 
Tuts dress is made of réséda cashmere, and is | The skirt, which is joined to the bottom of the 
closed in the back with buttons and button-holes. | waist, is trimmed with a side-pleated flounce sev- 
The lining of the front is covered down the middle | en inches deep. The joining seam is concealed 
with a tucked cashmere plastron; the material | under a scarf eighteen inches deep, of blue and 
on each side of this is shirred in a deep cluster | gold-colored striped wool, which is arranged in 
at the waist, and pleated above and below. The | upturned folds about the dress, and forms a sin- 
back is pleated at the bottom, where it is joined | gle long loop in the back. 
to the skirt. The skirt is side- 
pleated, except on the sides, 
where it is covered by a panel 
of tucked cashmere thirteen 
inches wide, of the same length 
as the skirt. The cash- 
mere drapery is stitch- 
ed at the edges, and 
held down on the left 
side by knotted silk 
cords. The sleeves are 
trimmed with a tucked 
strip of cashmere and 
a stitched cuff and but- 
tons. The deep sailor 
collar is stitched, and is 
hooked to the dress. 







































Fichu-Collars, Figs. 1-5. 

For the fichu-collar Fig, 1, a double 
band of stiff net ten inches long and 
an inch and a quarter wide is edged at 
the top and around the ends 
with a double ruche of pleat- 
ed lace an inch and a half 
wide. A hood-shaped piece 
of white silk gauze is joined 
to the lower edge of the band 
in the back, and the point at 
the bottom is covered with 
shirred gauze in the manner 
shown in Fig. 2. A _ bias 
strip of gauze is folded to 
form the collar, which is fin 





Fig. 3.—Svuran 
AND Lace 
Ficuv-CoLiar. 
[See Fig. 4.] 





Fig. 1.—Yoxe Princesst Dress ror Giri 
rrom 5 To 10 Years otp.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3094; Price 25 Cents. 


Princesse Dress CLOSED IN THE Back, 
FoR Girt FROM 5 TO 10 Years o_p.—Cvut 
Patrern, No, 8095; Price 25 Cents. 


Surah Satin and Chenille Cloth Mantle. = Fig. 1—Gavzr ayn Lace Ficnv- 


Fig. 2.—Gavuze anp Lace ished by a knot in the back, and a cluster of 








Tue front and back of this mantle are cut of CoLLar.—Fr wwr.—[See Fig. 2.] Ficnu-( OL .AR.— Back. shirring and two ends six inche $ long and ten 
black Surah satin, while the sleeve forms are [See Fig. 1.] inches wide in the front. The collar is trimmed 
a , a Sé . Ss é > , ‘ , ; ; 
of chenille cloth that is interwoven with gold threads. The trim- > : ei bre lace two inches and a half wide. 
ming consists of Spanish lace four and seven inches wide, crimped as] The fichu-collar of which Fig. 3 shows the front and Fig. 4 the back is made 


tape and jet fringe seven inches and a half deep, and a border two 


of cream-colored Surah, which is shirred in clusters, and lace of the same 
inches wide of gold and jet bead embroidery on tulle. 


shade two inches and a half wide, arranged as shown in the illustrations on a 
foundation band of stiff net thirty inches long. 

For the collar Fig. 5, a rounded foundation of stiff net three inches deep in 
the back and sloped to an inch and a quarter in the front is cut, eovered with 
white India mull arranged in folds, and edged at the bottom with white Span- 
ish lace four inches wide. The fichu consists of two mull scarfs, each forty 
inehes long and twenty inches wide, which are edged at the sides and one end 
with lace, and shirred at the other end, by which they are attached on the 
wrong side of the collar in the front. The scarfs are also shirred at twenty 
inches from the lower ends. When worn, they are crossed in the front, and 
held together in the back under a bow of wide striped ribbon. The neck 


Yoke Princesse Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue front and back of this dark blue cashmere dress are shirred in 
two clusters, one at the waist and the other at the top, where they are 
joined to the yoke. The yoke is covered with dark blue satin, 
which is slightly gathered at the upper and lower edges, and caught 
down on the lining at regular intervals with stitches of yellow silk 
*= the manner shown in Fig, 2. The sleeves are shirred on the shoul- 
der, An7 K«taned at the wrist to a blue satin band, embroidered in 
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Fig. 4.—Scuran anp Lack Ficnv-Conrar. 
Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 








Fig. 2.—Derat. or Yoxe Princesse 


Svrau Satin anp Cuenitte Crora Mantie. Dress, Fie, 1. 


Suran Satix anp Lace Mantie. 
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is finished with a threefold box-pleated lace ruche 
and a bouquet. 


Surah Satin and Lace Mantle. 
See illustration on page 873. 

Tue front, side forms, and back of this mantle 
are made of black Surah satin, lined with thin 
silk. The sleeve forms are cut of black net taken 
double, and covered with lapping rows of Spanish 
lace four inches wide, with a fringe of chenille 
and silk and jet drops falling over every other 
row. The bottom of the mantle is trimmed with 
a passementerie border seven inches wide, the 
points at the lower edge of it falling over a row of 
Spanish lace of the same width. A very full lace 
ruche trims the neck, and a jabot the front edge. 
Passementerie ornaments and satin ribbon bows 
complete the trimming. 





(Begun in a eae ite 16, Vol. XIV.) 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


Avrtuor or “ Aut or Norutne,” “Tur BLossomine oF 
an Axor,” “A Goipgn Sorrow,” Ero, 





CHAPTER X. 
WITH THE PRINCE. 


THERE was an unusual gravity about the look 
and demeanor of the master of the house when 
Helen saw him at breakfast next day. She had 
not seen either him or his wife in the interval, 
for they dined out; and she met him with the 
resolution she had taken unchanged. Her inten- 
tion was to write to him, for she did not believe 
herself capable of saying what she wanted to say ; 
but the change in his look and manner made her 
feel that something was coming, and she hastily 
resolved to speak if the opportunity offered. The 
meal was served according to the English custom, 
and during its course Helen had an uneasy sense 
that there was something in her companion’s 
mind as unusual as the purpose that was in her 
own. He waited, however, until she was about 
to leave the room, according to custom, and then 
he asked her to remain and listen to what he had 
to say to her. She resumed her seat, turned very 
pale, and nervously fingered a fork, but she said 
never a word. Mr. Townley Gore had seldom 
faced any task so unpleasant to him as the pres- 
ent. He deserved no little credit, all things con- 
sidered, for undertaking it. 

“Tam afraid,” he said, “ you were annoyed yes- 
terday by my wife’s refusal to let you visit your 
friend?” 

He paused, but Helen made no reply and no 

sign. 
“T thought she might have explained her mean- 
ing and given her reasons more fully, and so I 
have undertaken to do so for her, as she dislikes 
anything like controversy, and her wishes on a 
point of the kind must be final, Of course you 
feel that?” 

“T suppose so. I don’t want to go against 
them,” said Helen, in a trembling voice. 

“That's right.” 

Mr. Townley Gore felt ever so much more com- 
fortable. This tiresome girl, with her impossible 
friendships, had nothing of the rebel about her, at 
any rate. 

“You must not take her decision for a person- 
al unkindness; you do not understand things of 
this kind, and what she meant was that a school 
friendship with a person in a class of society so 
inferior to your own could not possibly last be- 
yond your school days, and that I am sure the 
young person you mentioned would thoroughly 
understand. She would neither expect that you 
would visit her nor blame you for the impossibil- 
ity. You may be sure if this Miss—Miss—” 

“ Jane Merrick.” 

“ Miss Jane Merrick knows, as I presume she 
does, that my wife is one of her aunt’s custom- 
ers, she will be perfectly prepared to see or 
hear nothing of you.” 

“ She does not know I am in Paris.” 

“ So much the better; that makes it all right. 
She never need know it, and we may dismiss the 
subject.” His tone was quite airy. This was 
getting through his task very easily. “I have 
only to give my wife an assurance on your part 
that you will strictly attend to her wishes.” He 
took up that morning’s Figaro as a signal that 
she was free to leave the room, but Helen rose 
from her place opposite, and going up to him, 
laid a detaining touch upon his arm. 

“Stay,” she said; “let me speak to you. I 
too have something to say.” 

He looked up at her flushed and eager face, at 
the large gray eyes full of purpose and feeling, at 
the slender upright figure, and the hands now 
linked together—an action which brought her 
father back to the memory of his old companion 
through all the intervening years with a strange 
distinctness and a very curious sensation, one to 
which he was utterly unaccustomed; the sensa- 
tion of a sharp and serious misgiving passed over 
him. 

“T don’t know how to tell you,” she went on, 
“without seeming to be what I am not—un- 
grateful for your kindness, and unworthy of it— 
but I must. I wish to go away. Pray, pray let 
me go without trouble, without blame to any 
one.” 

Mr. Townley Gore stared at her in profound 
amazement, and pushed back his chair, as if for 
the purpose of getting a better look at her. 

“Let you go! Go where? What for? What 
do you mean?” 

“Let me go away altogether. I am not happy 
here, and I am doing nothing. Iam no use, no 
pleasure, no comfort, to any one. I want to go 
away. I know that you are very good to me, 
and I am sure I am to blame, but indeed, indeed, 
I can not live on here.” 

His good-looking face darkened, and he mut- 
tered something unpleasant between his teeth, as 








Helen put her hands before her face and sobbed. 
He had known that his scheme was not answer- 
ing, but he had not suspected its failure to be so 
bad as this. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, sternly. 
“Does any one ill-treat you? Do you want for 
anything ?” 

He glanced at her dress; it was simple and 
plain, the deep mourning that it was still proper 
for her to wear. He knew she had a good room, 
and there was no lack in his house of the com- 
fortable, on a scale that was highly luxurious 
compared with her former experience; what 
could be the matter with this tiresome girl? 
Caroline’s temper, most likely; that was not 
pleasant, no doubt. She did not always so con- 
trol it as to make it pleasant for him, and he 
preferred not to speculate upon what it might be 
for other people; but Helen must put up with it 
like those other people ; she was a fool to quar- 
rel with her bread and butter in such a fashion 
as this. She did not answer his questions; she 
only sobbed, so he repeated them: 

“ Does any one ill-treat you? Do you want for 
anything ?” 

“Nobody. Nothing,” she faltered; “ but Iam 
very, very unhappy; it is my own fault, I know. 
You ask me if I want for anything; I do not, 
that I can explain; but I know what is in my 
own mind about myself, and I want to go away, 
and earn for myself. I am too much here, and 
too little; Iam not a friend, and not a servant; 
and I can not, no, I can not bear it.”” She made 
a strong effort, controlled herself, checked her 
tears, and went on more calmly, “I am not too 
young to understand things, and nothing is ex- 
plained to me. I am very unfortunate, for no- 
body likes me, except one person, in all the 
world, and now I must never see her again, if I 
stay here, and so I would rather, much rather go. 
But it is not only on account of that, I know it 
would be better. Mrs. Townley Gore does not 
like me; I have not been able to please her, and 
I don’t think you can imagine how unhappy that 
makes me.” 

There was such downright indisputable truth 
in what Helen said that her hearer did not dream 
of contradicting her. Nor, little as he under- 
stood the feelings of the girl, did he think it 
would be exactly the thing for him to say to her 
in so many words what he distinctly thought, i. ¢., 
that she was a fool to care whether his wife liked 
her or not, so long as she was well off in a com- 
fortable house, with all the chances afforded by 
such a position of being enabled one day to 
leave it for as good a one of her own; for he 
could at least perceive that Helen’s pride was in 
arms ; he took, therefore, a ready and decisive 
course, 

“My dear,” said he, using, to the astonishment 
of Helen, a familiar tone which had never pre- 
viously been addressed to her by him, and placing 
her in a chair, with a quiet but decided move- 
ment, “do not excite yourself and worry me by 
entering into any further explanations. I don’t 
know, and I don’t want to know, anything about 
how you and my wife get on or do not get on to- 
gether; that is your affair and hers, and I can 
not interfere or make myself responsible. You 
tell me you are to blame, and I am sorry for it. 
That is the sentimental side of the question; now 
let us come to the practical side. You talk very 
glibly about going away, and earning for your- 
self, and it is excusable at your age that you 
should talk such nonsense.” 

Helen started, and was about to protest; he 
stopped her with a slight gesture. 

“Hear me out,” he continued. “I know it 
sounds like sense to you, and you may have had 
Heaven knows what notions of heroism and self- 
help and so forth put into your head at school ; 
but, from what I have seen of you, I should think 
you have very little of the heroic, even of the 
mock-heroic, that is the last fact of the hour, 
about you, and that you would be a very, very 
bad hand at helping yourself. I don’t mean to 
be unkind in saying this; quite the contrary. 
Now here you are, in a comfortable home, under 
safe protection, the protection your father desired 
for you; and what do you complain of? what is 
it you want to get away from? You fancy we 
don’t like you. Well, we are not romantic peo- 
ple, certainly, and my wife is a little difficult, but 
I don’t think I am.” 

“No, no; indeed you are not.” 

“That’s well; at least I have always meant 
well to you, and you might not find other people 
a bit easier to get on with than we are. This is 
the plain common-sense of the matter so far. 
Now we come to your notions of what you want 
to do. Will you tell me what they are ?” 

“ Yes,” said Helen, “I will ; and though I know 
all you say is kind and true, I still hope you will 
let me do what is in my mind.” And then with 
some flutter and incoherence at first, but settling 
down as she proceeded to a clear-enough narra- 
tive, she repeated to Mr. Townley Gore the offer 
which Jane Merrick had made her just before 
his own arrival at the Hill House, and declaring 
that she knew her friend would redeem her proim- 
ise at any time, she entreated him to allow her to 
adopt the humbler way of life, in which she could 
be happier and more independent. 

The prosperous gentleman heard what this un- 
accountable girl had to say with decidedly un- 
comfortable feelings. One thing was clear to 
him—his wife had treated Helen worse than he 
had suspected; and how this could be remedied 
or prevented in the future was a question that 
opened up dismal vistas of difficulty, and that 
particular necessity which he most disliked, the 
necessity for giving his mind to other people’s 
business. Again, whatever the remedy for the 
state of affairs, it could not be that which the in- 
terpolated and very inconvenient member of his 
household proposed: howéver she was disposed 
of, or was itted to dispose of herself, the 
daughter of Herbert Rhodes should not leave his 
house for that of his wife’s milliner. 


“Very nice and well meant of Miss Merrick,” 
he said, when Helen paused, “and just the sort 
of thing that two inexperienced giris might talk 
about and no harm be done, but not to be prac- 
tically thought of for a moment. I need go no 
farther than your own words to show you that 
you object to dependence upon me, your father’s 
friend ; how do you reconcile yourself to depend- 
ence on a person not in your own class of life 
and a stranger ?” 

“T should not be dependent for long; I could 
learn to be of use; and besides,” she blushed, and 
grew greatly confused here, “there’s my own mon- 
ey; I could pay something for myself; and I—” 

“Your own money, my dear, I deeply regret to 
tell you, must not enter into your calculations. 
It is not available for any such purpose.” 

“Why? Is it not quite my own? Miss Jer- 
dane told me it was.” 

“ Miss Jerdane believed what she told you ; but 
she was mistaken, Your little fortune is in my 
hands, and nothing could induce me to allow you 
to dispose of any part of it in a way which I 
should so entirely disapprove.” 

With increasing embarrassment, Helen still in- 
sisted : 

“Pray forgive me; I don’t mean any disre- 
spect; I only want to understand. I saw the law- 
yer’s first letter to Miss Jerdane, and there was 
nothing about you in it; not even your name.” 

“That makes no difference in the fact, as I 
tell it to you, You can not dispose of, you can 
not get possession of, the money without my con- 
sent. Come, my dear, let us make an end of this. 
Don’t be fanciful and foolish; make the best of 
things that are not so bad, after all, and try to 
be more cheerful and pleasant.” 

He now rose, with so decided an appearance 
of terminating the interview that Helen was help- 
less; he did not seem to expect a rejoinder to 
what he had last said, or any promise or assur- 
ance; indeed, he presently settled the matter by 
walking out of the room. 

The want of the faculty of looking at things 
from other people’s point of view is a prolific 
cause of evil in this world. Mr. Townley Gore 
was deficient in that faculty, and he did serious 
harm to Helen in consequence. Could he have 
formed any adequate idea of what the girl had 
suffered, and of the spirit of revolt that his treat- 
ment of her appeal had awakened, he might have 
been moved to a line of conduct which would 
have changed all her future history. As it was, 
he merely thought of the affair as a worry hap- 
pily got rid of, at all events for the present. 

As for Mrs. Townley Gore, she was neither 
more nor less disdainfully indifferent to Helen, 
neither more nor less affected by the conscious- 
ness that she had trampled on the girl’s heart 
than usual, But Helen, learning in her misery 
and helplessness to use her perceptive faculties, 
guessed that Mr. Townley Gore had not told his 
wife anything about her appeal to him. 

“T went to the wrong person,” thought poor 
Helen; “if I had had the courage to appeal to 
her, she would have made him let me go, and 
take my money with me; she would have been 
too glad to get rid of me to lose the chanec. She 
would not have minded my leaving her house for 
Madame Morrison’s ; it would have meant her be- 
ing relieved of me forever. Little does he think 
the pains she takes to let every one know I am 
only a poor pensioner.” 

Helen sat at the window of her room that clear 
sunshiny afternoon, watching the tide of carriages 
rolling by, and going over and over again what 
Mr. Townley Gore had said to her. She had made 
him no promise; her mind was not changed ; she 
would only yield so far as keeping away from 
Jane while they remained in Paris was concern- 
ed. Afterward she would write and tell her ev- 
erything—the strange difficulty about her money 
included—and ask her for help. 

A few days later it seemed as though Helen 
would find an earlier opportunity of consulting 
her friend than she had anticipated, for a cir- 
cumstance occurred that threatened to recall Mr. 
and Mrs. Townley Gore to England. This was 
the illness of Mrs. Townley Gore’s former guard- 
ian, an elderly gentleman whom Helen had seen 
a few times at the house in Kaiser Crescent, and 
to whom she was painfully conscious Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore had represented her position in the light 
that was so hurtful to her pride and her feelings. 

Mr. Horndean had never taken any notice of 
her beyond the barest civility, and she had in- 
stinctively avoided him. She could not help won- 
dering that Mrs. Townley Gore, whom she knew 
to be a model of philosophy in the matter of the 
misfortunes of her friends, should be so much 
disconcerted by the news of Mr. Horndean’s ill- 
ness; but a short conversation which took place 
in her presence partially explained the reason. 

‘*We shall have to return at once if he gets 
worse,” said Mr. Townley Gore. 

“ Of course,” assented his wife. “Could there 
have been anything more provoking? Just as 
Paris is worth living in again. Iam sure I never 
believed it could be, under these wretched crea- 
tures. That is the best of the French, however: 
they can keep themselves clear of their political 
pitch, and fit for us to associate with.” Mrs. 
Townley Gore looked complacently at the great 
mirror which reflected her elegant figure, and at 
a guéridon beside her, laden with cards and in- 
vitations. “It will be inexpressibly annoying if 
we are hurried back to London. I shall impress 
it strongly on Mrs. Grimshaw that she is not to 
croak too much; I must remind her of the false 
alarm last year.” 

“ Be cautious in what you say, Caroline; a false 
alarm last year makes it all the more likely this 
one may not be false. I suppose they have writ- 
ten to Torton ?” 

“She does not say,” said Mrs. Townley Gore, 
glancing over the letter written by Mr. Horn- 
dean’s housekeeper. “And if they have not, I 
can not do it for them, for I have not the remot- 
est idea where he is.” 








“Indeed!” said her husband, uneasily. “It 
may be very unfortunate if there’s any difficulty 
in getting athim. You had better ask Mrs. Grim- 
shaw the question.” 

After this nothing more was said for a week, 
when Mrs. Townley Gore observed to her hus- 
band that if on the following Monday the news 
of Mr. Horndean should be favorable, they might 
reckon on another month of dear, delightful 
Paris. 

The news of Mr. Horndean was favorable, and 
the “turn for the better,” reported by his house- 
keeper to Mrs. Townley Gore, enabled that lady 
to apply herself with the additional satisfaction 
of a good conscience to the enjoyment of Paris. 
She troubled herself even less than usual about 
Helen; but she had taken Mr. Townley Gore’s 
suggestion that something should be done to 
amuse her in very good part. 

“ Miss Rhodes is not much more amusable than 
the Grand Monarque, of whom my dear old Mar- 
quise de Hautlieu talks as if she had known him 
in her childhood,” she observed; “but I will 
send her to the picture-galleries, Of course in 
her deep mourning she can’t go ‘out,’ even if it 
would be quite fair to the poor girl to take her.” 

Mr. Townley Gore was fain to be content; that 
tone was unanswerable. 

The month of anticipated delights is within a 
week of its close, and Paris has become as dear 
and delightful to the neglected and disdained 
“young person in whom Mr. Townley Gore takes 
an interest,” as to his handsome and admired wife 
herself. This change has taken place unper- 
ceived by either Mr. or Mrs. Townley Gore; the 
former does not care enough for Helen to note 
the alteration in the tone of her voice when she 
speaks, in the expression of her fair face when she 
is silent; the latter, though she hates her, does not 
study her with the close attention of dislike. She 
is too insignificant for that, a thing of too small 
account; ready at hand when her enemy chooses 
to vent her temper on her, but not worth think- 
ing about as an antagonist. So the girl becomes 
more and more lovely every day, the tea-rose col- 
or deepens in her cheek, the lambent light deep- 
ens in her eyes, the delicate lips curve with a 
proud, tender smile, the tall slender figure is held 
more upright, and the subdued languidness of its 
movements has given place to supple grace, and 
the light-footedness that befits her blooming girl- 
hood. The days are no longer dreary, nor the wak- 
ing hours of the night care-laden. When Helen 
thinks of her father now, it is not with pain and 
terror as forever lost to her; it is as losing her 
and looking at her from some fair unknown 
world, from whence he has sent her comfort. 
Perhaps, Helen thought, it was this Jane Merrick 
meant when she used to talk to her about the 
grace of God, and very present help from hea- 
ven. The hours of her solitude were not hours of 
weariness now; and the sense of neglect and dis- 
dain, though it was still present and always just’ 
fied, had comparatively little pain in ** . 

Had there been any one «v ask the question : 
What was tho iucerpretation of this change? the 
anower would not have been far to seek. 

Into the life of Cinderella had come the Prince. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—ParLLeron, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CLARA BIDS GOOD-BY TO HER MOTHER. 


Leavine Mrs. MacAlister to explain the position, 
so far as it was in her power, to Colonel Darrell, 
let us see for ourselves what is going on in that 
up-stairs room to which we have more than once, 
somewhat unwillingly, conducted our readers. 
All that has preceded the revelation to the fa- 
ther need not be dwelt upon here ; it will be suf- 
ficiently shadowed forth in this meeting between 
mother and daughter to which we now stand wit- 
nesses, 

They are together—two strange women enough, 
or our pen has failed to depict their idiosyncrasies. 
The crisis has arrived, and they are face to face ; 
for the last time this that they will ever exchange 
words, little as they reck of it, for all the re- 
proaches of one, the resolution of the other. 

Mrs, Cuthbert—we will call her by her stage 
name to the end of our brief chronicle—is sitting 
up, with more animation in her manner than we 
have witnessed hitherto; and Clara Darrell is by 
her side, sitting on the edge of the same couch, 
and holding the thin, hot hands in hers, until they 
are torn away from her. The eyes of the elder 
woman are full of wrathful fire; the fate before 
her she meets with some amount of courage, if 
this be not bravado, the mere histrionic clap-trap 
born of early training in the art dramatic. 

“Tt is all a plot!” she cries. ‘You sent the 
woman here—you and that father of yours; I’m 
sure of it.” 

“T did not know she was in the house until she 
came from you to me. I did not expect her,” is 
the daughter’s answer. 

“Ah! it is all very fine to say so.” 

“You do not believe me, then ?” 

“No, I do not believe you,” replies the mother. 
“Who are you, after all, that I should take your 
words for gospel? What have I ever seen of 

rou ” 

“Not much. But that has not been my fault.” 

“ Oh, that’s it !—taunt away,” she cries. “It’s 
very fine to fling my weakness at me, not know- 
ing the hard life, the hard words, I have had to 
put up with from your wretch of a father. I hate 

him—I curse him—there !” 





——— 
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Mrs. Cuthbert is excited in good earnest now ; 
she raises the hands, which she had torn away 
from her daughter’s, high in the air, like a witch 
prophesying evil; her frame is trembling very 
much ; the decanter at her elbow is empty of the 
spirit it contained. 

“He has been a good father to me; he would 
have been to you the best of husbands,” says 
Clara, shuddering. “He is so generous, so kind 
aman.” 

“T have told you I don’t believe a word you 
say,” the mother answers, quickly and defiantly. 

“Some day you will, I hope,” responds Clara, 
sadly. ‘And now tell me what you want with 
me.” 

“Nothing,” is the sullen answer. 

“You sent for me. Aunt Martha bade me 
come at once,” Clara Darrell says. 

“She speaks the truth, though she is a Dar. 
rell,” replies Mrs. Cuthbert. “She tells me of 
the misery I shall be to you—of the unhappiness 
I am preparing for you—of the easy task for me 
to say ‘Good-by,’ lest the father should be set 
against the child, As if I care for that!” 

“ What else ?” 

“T don’t know what else,” she answers, fret- 
fully, “except she preached, and flung her Bible 
texts at me, as saint pelts sinner always, and 
talked of my repentance. God knows what else. 
Don’t ask me.” 

“There is something else—tell me what it is,” 
Clara demands. 

“T don’t remember—I am confused somehow,” 
is the reply. “It’s like a dream altogether, that 
woman’s coming here. But it’s my duty to tell 
you to get away from me, she says. I never did 
my duty. But you can go; I am plague-stricken.” 

“Shall I tell you what I have thought and 
hoped about you ?” asks Clara, very gently. 

Mrs. Cuthbert regards her doubtfully, and then 
shakes her head. 

“ Don’t worry me,” she pleads. 

“They are only a few words.” 

“They are quite unnecessary,” is the reply. 
“They say it is best you should go with your 
father, and they know what is best so much bet- 
ter than I do, or ever did. They are such wise 
and virtuous women, both of them !” 

“Mrs. MacAlister—and my aunt ?” 

ah i've 

‘*They see more clearly than you and I, for 
they are less interested,” says Clara. “ But you 
saw it too a few moments since ?” 

“T told your father’s sister so—it got rid of her 
more quickly,” replies the mother. 

“Then you would have me remain with you, 
devoting my life to yours, tending to your wants, 
assisting, so far as lies in my power, to relieve 
your malady, trying to teach you by degrees to 
look back upon your past with that true sorrow 
which leads to penitence? Say that, then.” 

Clara Darrell waits eagerly for the response. 

“Which leads to the mad-house,” comes the 
reply at last. “Oh, none of that forme. I’m 
not sorry; I have been happy enough; I have 
had nothing to grieve over in all my life.” 

“T don’t think I believe you now,” says Clara, 
sorrowfully, “I thank Heaven all this is un- 
true.” 

“T wish you would go,” the mother mutters. 
“ There’s your father waiting down stairs. What 
will he think of his fine daughter’s talking up 
here with so vile a wretch as I am?” 

“ Yes, I will go,” replies Clara, 

“Ah! you are in a terrible hurry,” she ex- 
claims, “now you are found out. Your father is 
rich, and will disinherit you for disobedience. 
I’m only a—” 

“Hush! hush! I will come again, when you 
are better able to listen to me and hear reason. 
You are not yourself to-day,” reproves Clara. 
“This is not the mother I would have taught to 
love me.” 

“Oh, don’t flatter yourself, madam. I should 
have never loved you. You are much too stuck- 
up for me,” says Mrs, Cuthbert, spitefully. 

“ Not the mother, then, let me say, whom I was 
trying hard to love.” 

“Why ?” asks the other, curiously. 

“Just because she is my mother—that’s all,” 
is the mournful answer. 

Mrs. Cuthbert does not reply to this at once. 
She sits and stares at her daughter for a while. 
Then she covers her face suddenly with her hands, 
and moans like a dumb beast in direful agony. 
When Clara Darrell leans over her and attempts 
to touch her, she wrenches herself sideways from 
her, and then with the effort sinks back prostrate 
on the couch. 

“Tell me I can do good by staying,” Clara 
urges—‘ that I may be of use, and I will ask 
him to let me remain, I will stop, if you wish. 
My word upon it!” ' 

“T don’t wish,” she murmurs, faintly; “I want 
you gone. You will kill me if you stop. You 
have become a frightful woman, I am afraid of 
you,” 

“Shall I go now ?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Shall I come again, presently, with Ais per- 
mission, and when there are no more secrets in 
our midst ?” she inquires. 

“ No—don’t come again.” 

“ Oh, mother !” 

“T can’t be upset any more. I’m not strong. 
You had no right to tell me who you were, and 
make me think like this,” she murmurs. “I—I 
didn’t want to think about it.” 

“T wanted to see you—to speak to you,” says 
Clara. ‘I had no remembrance of a mother.” 

The thin lips of the listener quiver very much, 
before the hands steal up once more to the 
face. 

“Will you go?” the muffled voice inquires 
again. 

“Yes. But to return—presently,” 

“Ah! presently,” 

“When I am stronger—when you are strong- 
er,” says Clara; “then I will come. This is not 





like a parting forever—you must not think 
that.” 

“ But it is.” 

“ No, no.” 

“ And I’m glad of it, too,” cries the voice an- 
grily again. “I hope to God I sha’n’t see you 
any more.” 

“T will write to-morrow—every day.” 

“T shall burn everything you send me.” 

“T don’t think you will.” 

“You’ve nothing to do with my life. You have 
chosen between your father and me, and there’s 
an end of it.” 

“T pray to Heaven, only the beginning.” 

“Oh! I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Good-by, then. Let me kiss you, mother, 
now.” 

But the hands are held very tightly over the 
face, and Clara can not get them from it. She 
kisses the long, bony fingers instead, and whis- 
pers something in her ear that is of prayer and 
promise both, and then passes away with much 
sorrow at her heart. 

She has made her choice wisely, despite of all 
these vain regrets: Martha Darrell has, after all, 
taught her where her duty lies. Between the 
father alone in the world and the mother who 
left him alone there is no real or honest choice. 

For the mother’s sake—for the mother’s bet- 
ter life’s sake—she would have remained; but 
that life is in shadow, and the mother is not of 
the stuff of which penitents are made. She is of 
the stage, stagy—and will keep so to the end. 
It is the fate of more strange women than Mrs. 
Darrell—and, God help us, of more men too— 
to fight hard for the evil when the good is within 
hand’s-reach, and can be plucked like a sweet 
flower from its stem. 

They have said good-by, mother and daughter. 
The parting is final, if only half complete. They 
will exchange no further words this side of the 
boundary line drawn by the Great Hand. It is 
over. 

Mrs. Cuthbert lies there with her hands before 
her face till the sound of carriage wheels in the 
street without strikes upon her listening sense, 
then she sits up quickly, with a white wan face 
smeared with the red of the artist, and listens 
eagerly. There is talking in the street without, 
and she slides, with a rapidity at which she mar- 
vels presently, from the couch to the floor, and 
totters feebly to the window, where she stands 
upright—as she has not done for years before— 
and with her fingers clutching at the window- 
frame. 

Mrs. MacAlister enters, but she does not see 
her, does not hear her when she calls her name. 
It is only when the old actress is at her side, with 
her hands resting lightly on her shoulder, that 
she is conscious of who has come into the room, 

“ You shouldn’t be standing here ; it is rash,” 
is the warning kindly conveyed to her. 

“It is a miracle,” she answers. “See how 
strong I am, Sophie, after all.” 

“ You have borne this parting well.” 

“Well! Why, I have only known the girl 
about a fortnight,” she cries. ‘‘ Don’t let us have 
any more sentimental nonsense about that.” 

“No, it’s not much use,” is the dry response. 

“Keep sentiment for the foot-lights, you.” 

“And you?” 

“Sentiment was never in my line.” 

“ Never.” 

“T was a light comedienne—very light, So- 
phie,” she says, with a hideous little laugh; but 
the straining eyes are not turned away from the 
street below, and the finger-nails seem dug into 
the window-frame in their tenacity of clutch. 

“T would not stand here,” says Mrs. MacAlis- 
ter; “ you are risking your life.” 

“What's it worth ?” 

“ They will look up and see you. Clara is sure 
to look up,” says Mrs. MacAlister. 

“T don’t care,” the mother replies. “ They’re 
nothing to me, any of them. I shall stand here 
as long as I like.” 

“Very well. Lean on me when you’re tired,” 
remarks the other. 

“I’m not tired. There they go, all three of 
them. He has not altered much,” says Mrs. Cuth- 
bert, half enviously, half pathetically. ‘Good 
God! how little the man has changed, to be sure! 
Whilst I—” 

She shrinks suddenly away. 

“ What is the matter ?” asks Sophie MacAlister. 

“T thought he was going to look up,” she mut- 
ters; ‘I shouldn’t like him to see me such a hag 
as this.” 

“ Pray come away.” 

“Let me be,” she cries, reverting to her old 
position. ‘“ He won’t look up; he knows too well 
I’m here. But if she does not—if she does not, 
mind you, Sophie—I’ll never forgive her to the 
last day of my life.” 

“ Never mind that,” says Sophie, bluntly. “ Has 
she forgiven you ?” 

“*You—you have no right to ask me such a 
question. You're as bad as the rest,” cries Mrs. 
Cuthbert; “and when you want to borrow any 
money again, ask some one else to help you, not 
me. And—there, she is looking up at me, and 
smiling. She is waving her hand. Oh, God bless 
her! God help me! what shall I do?” 

She turns and puts her arms around the act- 
ress’s neck in a child-like fashion very new to 
her, and cries upon her shoulder, but like a heart- 
broken woman rather than a child. As the cab 
wheels are heard rolling away toward the Strand, 
Mrs. MacAlister leads her to her old rest upon 
the couch, and whispers to her, “ Courage.” 

She looks up defiantly again. 

“ Dutch courage, you mean,” she exclaims, hys- 
terically. “Give me some more brandy, there’s 
a good Sophie.” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Then goaway. Iam tired out. Let me sleep.” 

“Yes, sleep is about the best thing for you at 
present, if you can sleep,” adds Mrs. MacAlister, 
as she walks softly from the apartment. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
SPLATTERDASH’S BENEFIT. 


Tue benefit night bad come at last, and the 
chance of retrieving the fallen fortunes of Octa- 
vius Splatterdash by liberal subscriptions and ex- 
tensive patronage was at hand. Thanks to Mrs. 
MacAlister, who had taken up-the cause of the 
unlucky Splatterdash with considerable energy, 
the actors and actresses were many who had re- 
sponded to a call to the rescue, and the pro- 
gramme was lengthy and attractive. No one had 
particularly admired Splatterdash when he was 
head of affairs, and browbeat everybody in his 
power, and lived up to the rate of ten thousand a 
year, when he was not losing more than five thou- 
sand; but they were all ready to help him, after 
the custom of gay, forgiving, warm-hearted, devil- 
may-care Bohemia. 

The house was crowded. It was in Lent, when 
the theatres are generally half closed or half 
filled, and there were not many disappointments 
at the last moment from artistes of repute. Ev- 
erybody was going to play in something or oth- 
er; Wigginton and March were coming from the 
Gwynne; Harvey Grange would play late, after 
his own “extraordinary conception” of Timon 
of Athens ; and Clara Galveston would make her 
last appearance on any stage as Juliet to his Ro- 
meo, in the balcony scene, and with lime-light ef- 
fects. There was a little doubt about Miss Gal- 
veston ; she had not been seen or heard of since 
her hasty departure from Mrs. MacAlister’s— 
“She was always hooking it off from somewhere 
or other,” said Splatterdash—and her part had 
been understudied by Miss Rose Limpet, who 
was the only person in town who sincerely trust- 
ed Miss Galveston would not present herself at 
the stage-door in due course. 

Poor Splatterdash had told a great many lies 
about the Galveston: she was sure to come; she 
had promised him; she had written to him by 
every post. Harvey Grange had assured him it 
was all right—Harvey Grange, who was as much 
in the clouds as Splatterdash himself as to Clara’s 
intention, although he had seen her a week since, 
one Sunday down in Derbyshire, by especial invi- 
tation of Colonel Darrell. 

The house was very full, and there were red 
faces enough in the pit and gallery to cheer the 
heart of any manager ; the dress circle had come 
early, and the stalls were nearly filled before the 
rising of the curtain. 

“ What a ’ouse !”’ said Splatterdash, after peep- 
ing at it from his side of the foot-lights. ‘“ By 
Jingo! if ’'d had this lot for a week or two last 
year, I shouldn’t have wanted budging up like 
this. I say, old fellow,do you see those four 
empty stalls in the middle of the fourth row?” 
he asked of little March, who was at his elbow. 

“Yes—what of ’em? Who’s coming? Not 
Lord Southside, to scowl at rising talent, and 
pitch over sterling genius !” said March, savagely. 

Lord Southside had intimated to Messrs. Wig- 
ginton and March that he should put no more 
money into the empty coffers of the Gwynne, and 
that a small amount of what he had contributed 
thereto he should be glad to see back as soon as 
convenient. 

“No; bother Lord Southside,” said Mr. Splat- 
terdash. 

“So say I.” 

“Two of them are Colonel Darrell’s stalls. 
Harvey Grange picked them out himself, and 
would have them exactly in the centre, and next 
to his father’s two, which are empty also. I 
should like to see them filled,” said Splatterdash ; 
“it would make me sure of Galveston. It would 
make my heart light, sir.” 

“One never was sure of Galveston,” replied 
March, with a sickly smile; “she left me in the 
lurch just as my piece from Paris was taking a 
turn. We spent five hundred pounds on Dresden 
china in that piece, Splatterdash.” 

“T should have spent it on brains,” said a 
voice at their side. 

“Oh, Mr. Grange, so glad you are here!” said 
Splatterdash. 

“T am going back in an instant to my house.” 

“But you—” 

“Will be here totime. Ihave only looked in to 
tell you that Clara Galveston will play to-night.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried Splatterdash. “Come 
into my room and have a bottle of fizz.” 

“No, thank you.” 

And away hurried Ernest Archstone again ; 
and about the same time Colonel Darrell and his 
sister Martha were shown into their places in the 
stalls. Martha Darrell had resolved to accom- 
pany her brother; she was not fond of theatres 
in Lent—she was not fond of theatres at all, 
and had had much unnecessary and adverse crit- 
icism to bestow upon them; but she had come 
“to please her brother Leonard” partly, and 
partly because Selina and Rebecca had aggravated 
her by expressing their surprise at her intentions. 
There was a third reason, but she had not con- 
fessed to it—Alderman Archstone was coming, 
Ernest had said, and his two stalls were next to 
Colonel Darrell’s. She thought that she should 
like to see Alderman Archstone again—a plea- 
sant, amiable gentleman, courteous to a degree, 
and extremely deferential to the fair sex. A 
nice man, for all her brother Leonard’s con- 
temptuous opinion of him. 

“T hate coming early,” said the Colonel, when 
he had settled himself in his stall, and Martha had 
looked round her very nervously, to see if any 
part of the edifice was already in flames; “ but 
Ernest wished it.” 

““T suppose the Alderman is coming early too, 
Leonard.” 

“Oh! if that’s it, P11 go and walk about the 
lobbies until the balcony scene begins,” said the 
Colonel ; “ I can’t stand that old man all the even- 
ing.” 

But Alderman Archstone and the friend who 
was to occupy the second stall did not appear be- 
fore the first piece was over, 


, 





Mrs. MacAlister was expected to deliver an ad- 
dress next: the celebrated Mrs. MacAlister— 
“the rage” of five-and-twenty years ago—the one 
lady of the stage whom the old stagers still swore 
by. There was a buzz of expectation in the house 
before her appearance, and the whole place was 
ringing with cheers as she advanced quietly and 
composedly to the front, escorted by Splatterdash 
in a brand-new evening dress, and shining like a 
beetle. She bowed once slightly and smiled, as 
much as to say, “I deserve all this, it is my right” ; 
and Splatterdash kept bowing and taking all the 
credit to himself, till her low voice in his ear 
whispered, “ Don’t be a fool,” when he executed 
another bow more clumsily, and retired in haste. 

The British public was still excited and voeif- 
erous, and Alderman Archstone and a lady were 
scrambling toward their places in the stalls—the 
Alderman limping somewhat, it was noticed 
when the curtains of a box were drawn a little 
aside, and a woman’s face peered down at the new- 
comers and at Colonel Darrell. 

Only Martha Darrell, as if attracted by some 
impulse, “ mysterious affinity,” chance, or what 
not, caught the flutter of the red curtain, and look- 
ed up. The face disappeared, but Martha was 
sure it was Mrs. Cuthbert’s—as sure as she was 
sitting there. If so, there was another last ap- 
pearance at the Theatre Royal, Kemble—and an- 
other Clara Darrell in the field. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Franors V.—You will find your questions answered 
in the article on card etiquette in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. 

Matinée.—A matinée of Surah, pale blue or white, 
made at home, and trimmed with inexpensive Breton 
lace, will not cost much, and will be pretty. A grena- 
dine short suit, one of Louisine or of dark Surah silk, 
and nuns’ veiling, with a pretty dotted muslin dress, 
will take you safely through your visit at a hotel, pro- 
vided you do not get conspicuous-looking dresses. A 
Cheviot suit for going back and forth to the beach 
will be necessary. 

Litttan.—The best dressmakers use hand-sewing for 
shirring and for putting on bias trimmings. Stripes, 
blocks, and watered silks are now more stylish than 
black brocades for trimming black suita. 

S.—Make your blue cashmere by the Grecian Polo- 
naise pattern, No. 3062, and trim it with the brocade 
you now have, though stripes are more stylish. Your 
pink batiste should have a shirred waist with a short 
panier over-skirt and many bordered ruffles. 

West Vinernta Grat.—Get mull or else china silk 
for a Jane wedding dress. Have a shirred basque, 
surplice neck, and puffed sleeves; the front may be 
shirred across, and trimmed with full frills of Langue- 
doc lace. The train must be flowing, and finished 
with two or three soft puffs at the bottom. Get very 
dark green Surah satin, or else olive Surah, instead of 
navy blue satin de Lyon, for your dress, and trim it 
with iridescent beads. Get open-worked embroidery, 
or else that with polka dots, instead of lace for your 
linen lawn dress, 

M. C. M.—The small checked silk mast have a great 
deal of shirring on the basque and skirt, with facings 
of red or blue Surah. The olive would be handsome 
if brightened by striped satin Surah. The thin striped 
silk should have a pleated lower skirt, with an apron 
over-skirt upturned from the knees, and a box-pleated 
belted jacket like the shooting jacket. Black Spanish 
lace would trim it prettily. 

Marearet Huit.—The “regret” paper is not used 
by fashionable people; the only paper used by people 
of taste is plain paper, or, at most, the day of the week 
may be engraved or printed in the corner, or it may be 
embellished with your crest or cipher. But modern 
fashion is doing away with both, and uses only a plain 
thick sheet of cream-colored or white note, without 
lines. An outside envelope is always used. No lady 
should take a gentleman’s arm on the street who is not 
engaged to him, unless he be an elderly person or a 
relative. —You ask what class of persons live on a cer- 
tain street. Undoubtedly all classes. Some very re- 
spectable people do live there, but no one has the 
privilege of Asmodeus in Paris to unroof all the 
houses. 

Mrs. B. M. C.—A_ young gentleman can introduce 
two ladies to each other if both desire it, but it is not 
proper for him to do so until he has received the con- 
sent of both parties. 

Ev.in.—Cheese is never served with pie at fashion- 
able dinners. It is served with the salad, and eaten 
with a fork at dinner. At informal meals, like lunch- 
eon, etc., it is often taken in the fingers and eaten with 
bread. If served with pie, it must be in an informal 
manner, and can be eaten either with fingers or fork.— 
A lady should never sign her name “ Mrs, John Brown,” 
or “ Mrs. May Brown,” unless in writing to inferiors. 
She should always sign it, “‘ May Brown.” It is prop- 
er to use her name thus in a formal invitation, “ Mrs. 
John Brown requests the pleasure of Mra. James 
Smith’s company”; but it is not legal, or proper, or 
fashionable, to sign a note written in the first person 
by other than the Christian name.—All first-class na- 
tions send ambassadors or ministers to every other 
natiov.—A mother should always receive her guests ; 
daughters never, if they have a mother, unless she be 
ill, and ask them to do so, In a family of grown sons 
and daughters, guests should always be served first, be- 
fore the family. —You ask how Lady Washington got 
her title. Probably by courtesy, as Washington ab- 
jured all titles. Some foolish old master of ceremony 
at Philadelphia is accredited with using it first. 

Mrs. M. D. S.—Satin Surah is most used for mantles. 
Black square-meshed grenadine is also used, but is 
generally made warm by being lined with red or green 
Surah. 

Mus. C. McM.—Read about black grenadine dresses 
in late numbers of the New York Fashions. Get 
striped moiré to combine with your black silk by any 
of the designs lately published in the Bazar. 

Mrs. V. A. P.—You can buy at the notion counter 
of any large dry-goods store round weights of lead to 
be sewed in the facings on the edge of a basque to 
keep it in position. 

S. H.—Make your linen lawn with a belted gathered 
waist and round skirt very full behind, and an apron 
on the front and side breadths. Trim with gathered 
ruffles of the lawn edged with Hamburg embroidery. 
Get brown shaded ostrich feathers, either tips or a long 
plume, to trim your straw hat. Gray, écru, and red, 
with some shades of blue, should be becoming to the 
brunette you describe. Make shirred belted jackets 
and full round skirts with one or more flounces for 
your girl of twelve years, 
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FRAMES AND FRAMING. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
IV. 

atone describing the stitches used in frame 

embroidery, we will say a few words as to 
the frame itself, the manner of stretching the 
material in it, and the best and least fatiguing 
method of working at it. 


are: first, the bars, which have stout webbing 
nailed along them, and mortise-holes at the ends ; 


| which are held by nuts. 
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| second, the stretchers, which are usually flat 


pieces of wood, furnished with holes at the ends 


| to allow of their being fastened by metal pegs 


into the mortise-holes of the bars when the work 
is stretched. In some cases the stretchers are 
fastened into the bars by strong iron screws, 
In choosing a frame for 


a piece of embroid we must see that the web- 


| bing attached to the sides of the bar is long enough 
The essential parts of an embroidery frame 


to take the work in one direction. Begin by sew- 
ing the edge of the material closely with strong 
linen thread on to this webbing. If the work is 
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too long to put into the frame at one time (as in | 


the case of borders for curtains, table-covers, ete. ), 
all but the portion about to be worked should be 
rolled round one bar of the frame, putting silver- 
paper and a piece of wadding between the material 
and tlie wood, so as to prevent its being marked. 
The stretchers should then be put in, and secured 
with the metal pegs. 

The material should have a piece of webbing 
stitched on to each side previous to putting it in 
the frame, and these should now be braced with 


twine by means of a packing needle, taking a | 
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stitch in the webbing, then passing the string 
over the stretcher before taking the second stitch, 
and finally drawing up the bracing until the ma- 
terial is stretched evenly and tightly in the frame. 
If the fabric is one which stretches easily, the 


| bracings should not be drawn too tightly. 


For small pieces of work a deal hand frame, 
mortised at the corners, will suffice, and this may 
be rested on the table before the worker, being 


| held in position by two heavy leaden weights 


covered with leather or baize in order to prevent 
them from slipping. It should be raised off the 
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between the points with dark brown. The wav- 
ing line along the middle is worked in stem stitch 
with dark olive wool, the long chain stitches 
branching off on each side are in light olive and 
brown filoselle silk. The semicircles are defined 
in chain stitch with blue wool along one side of 
the border, and with maroon on the other; the 
space between the two lines is filled in with a 
cross seam in a contrasting color, The point 
Russe in the blue semicircles is worked with ma- 
roon wool, that in the maroon semicircles with blue 
wool. This design was used on the quilt illustrated 
on page 356 in the last number of the Bazar. 


Border for Tidies, Covers, etc.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery and Holbein-Work. 
See illustration on page 372. 

Tuts border is worked on linen canvas tidies, 
covers, and similar articles in cross and in Hol- 
bein stitch with cotton or filoselle silk, It may 
also be worked on cashmere and like materials 
by basting on strips of canvas, which are re- 
moved thread by thread when the embroidery is 
completed. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


{From Ovr Own Corgrsronpent.) 


HE recent confirmation of ex-Senator Stanley 
Matthews to be an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court renders opportune 
some remarks about that body, which may be of 
interest to those unfamiliar with the customs of 
the court and incidents in its history, As is well 
known, all the justices wear black gowns while 
sitting on the bench. The Chief Justice’s gown 
is of satin, the others of gros grain or satin de 
Lyon; all are of excellent quality of the material 
used. The Chief Justice says he gets a new one 
only once in four years, and wears it first when 
administering the oath of office to a President. 
These gowns are made long, reaching to the an- 
kles, and are quite full ; the breadths are straight, 
and fastened to a yoke. The sleeves are wide 
and flowing. The gowns, in brief, resemble close- 
ly those worn in the pulpit by most ministers of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

There is a robing-room near the Supreme Court 
Chamber in the Capitol, in which the justices put 
on their gowns before going in to take their seats 
in court. The Chief Justice has a chair in the 
centre, and the justice who has served longest as 
a member of that august body sits on his right, 
and he who has served next longest on the Chief 
Justice’s left, and so on in the order of the dates 
of their commissions, the two justices most re- 
cently appointed sitting on the extreme right and 
left. 

The appointments on the Supreme Bench being 
for life, changes in that body have usually been 
rare, but within the past four years they have 
been frequent. From the date of Chief Justice 
Waite’s appointment, in January, 1874, to suc. 
ceed Chief Justice Chase, who had died a few 
months before, there were no vacancies until Jus- 
tice Davis, of Illinois, resigned, in 1876, to accept 
a seat in the United States Senate. He was suc- 
ceeded in November, 1877, by Justice Harlan, 
and the resignations last winter of Justices 
Swayne and Strong left two more vacancies, which 
have been filled by Justices Woods and Stanley 
Matthews. As two other justices—Clifford and 
Hunt—are in such physical and mental ill health 
that they can never hope again to sit with the 
court, it has now but two left of those who con- 
stituted it prior to 1870, when Justice Bradley 
was appointed. Justice Miller took his seat in 
1862, and Justice Field in 1863. Both of these 
gentlemen are in excellent health, and have no 
thought of retiring, nor are they yet old enough 
to do so on full pay, each being only sixty-five 
years old. 

The law permits a justice of the Supreme 
Court, when he has attained the age of seventy, 
if he has served ten years, to retire with full sal- 
ary—$10,000. It was under this law that Jus- 
tices Swayne and Strong retired. The former had 
served nineteen years, and the latter two months 
less than eleven years. 

Justice Clifford is privileged to follow their 
example, having been appointed in 1857, and 
served continuously until his health broke down 
last autumn, after his arrival here, intending to 
take his seat with the court as usual; but he is 
understood to be unable to write his resignation, 
and there is no law to enforce the retirement of 
a justice of the Supreme Court on account of age 
or infirmities. Justice Hunt will not have served 
ten years until December, 1882, so, if he resigned, 
he could not have his salary continued. 

The Supreme Court at its first session, in 1790, 
consisted of a Chief Justice and five Associate 
Justices. The number of the latter was increased 
to six in 1807, to eight in 1837, to nine in 1863 by 
appointment of Judge Field ; decreased on Judge 
Catron’s death in 1865 to eight, and still further 
decreased when Judge Wayne died in 1867. In 
1870 it was again increased to eight, the number 
still retained. 

Only seven persons have ever filled the office 
of Chief Justice, and of these, one, John Rutledge, 
presided during only one term of the court, and 
retired because the Senate refused to confirm 
him. 

Chief Justice Taney and Associate Justice Clif- 
ford were each confirmed by a majority of but 
one vote, as Justice Matthews was. 

Only two Chief Justices—John Jay and Oliver 
Ellsworth—have ever resigned, and out of thirty- 
nine who have served as Associate Justices only 
eleven have resigned, the others holding their po- 
sitions until relieved by death. The following 
held the position thirty or over thirty years ; Chief 
Justice Marshall, 1801-1835 ; Bushrod Washing- 
ton, 1798-1829; William Johnson, 1804-1834; 
Joseph Story, 1811-1845; John McLean, 1829- 
1861; James M. Wayne, 1835-1867. Several 
others have served over twenty years. 








Justice Harlan is the youngest in years of the 
Justices now on the bench, being only forty-eight 
years old. Judge Matthews is but four or five 
years older. When he became Chief Justice, John 
Jay was only forty-four, being the youngest who 
has ever filled that position, The following were 
under forty when they became Associate Justices : 
James Iredell, thirty-nine ; Bushrod Washington, 
thirty-six ; and Joseph Story, thirty-two. 

Two having resigned, and two more being in- 
capacitated, makes a great change in the person- 
nel of the Supreme Bench within two years, four 
being missed from the nine who sat together un- 
til 1879, when Justice Hunt was paralyzed. 

The severe and protracted illness of Mrs. Gar- 
field has been by common rumor attributed to 
various causes other than the most obvious one 
—the severe mental and physical strain she has 
undergone for nearly a year, beginning with the 
excitement of the Chicago Convention early last 
June. From the time of his nomination General 
Garfield’s house at Mentor was filled with visit- 
ors, hand-shakers, office-seekers, politicians, and 
private friends. When he brought his family to 
Washington, three days before his inauguration, 
his wife had nearly as many visitors as he, and 
was from that time until several weeks after their 
removal to the White House rarely disengaged 
except during the night. Her evenings were al- 
together taken up by company, for although she 
announced that she would receive only on Tues- 
day and Friday evenings, she has enough private 
friends in Washington, owing to her long resi- 
dence here, who felt privileged to call on other 
evenings. Although the receptions on Tuesdays 
and Fridays were understood to be only for those 
actually acquainted with the President and Mrs. 
Garfield, they were very dressy occasions. Mrs. 
Garfield always made a special toilette for them, 
wore gloves, and the ladies who assisted her were 
generally in evening toilettes, and many gentle- 
men who called wore full dress, The lady visit- 
ors wore evening hats and reception toilettes. 
This is mentioned because it has not been the 
case during the other recent administrations that 
there has been so much dress, except when pub- 
lic receptions were given. It was also customary 
at Mrs. Garfield’s informal receptions to light the 
East Room and all the suite of parlors every 
evening, instead of one parlor only, as heretofore 
usual, except at public receptions. 

Mrs. Blaine and Miss Dodge (‘‘ Gail Hamilton”), 
or some other of the ladies of cabinet families, 
usually were present as aids to Mrs. Garfield, and 
the President rarely failed to come down and 
spend a portion of the evening, chatting in a 
lively way with the visitors. He enjoys society 
far more than his wife, and the duties of receiv- 
ing and entertaining visitors who do not come 
to talk on business is always pleasant to him, 
while to her the duties of a hostess always seem- 
ed irksome. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
she wore out her strength in a service which was 
performed as a duty, and gave her no pleasure as 
a compensation. 

The last evening when she received was Tues- 
day, May 3. She said then to a lady who called 
that she was aching from head to foot, and could 
scarcely stand or rise from her chair to greet her 
visitors. 

The idea of her illness being caused, or at any 
rate aggravated, by sewer gas forced through 
stationary wash-stands, was never advanced by 
her physician, but by outsiders unaware that 
there are no stationary wash-stands in the White 
House, and that although the building is old, the 
plumbing is of quite recent date. There were 
never any bath-rooms or closets in the White 
House until 1871 or 1872, when many necessary 
changes were made, and these conveniencies first 
introduced. Therefore there is no reason why 
the plumbing should not be the best possible. 
The two bath-rooms are on the second floor, and 
partitioned off, so as to disconnect them entirely 
from the bedrooms. They have windows open- 
ing outside the building. 

This subject suggests the fact that the bed- 
rooms in the White House have no closets attach- 
ed for clothing, except such small ones as have 
been contrived in the spaces of doorways between 
rooms, which, owing to the great thickness of the 
walls, are deep enough to make a small closet, 
and are inclosed by glass doors lined with color- 
ed fabrics. 

The lack of such conveniences as were unknown 
when the President’s House was built is really 
the only serious objection to be made to it as a 
place of residence, for it is constantly the subject 
of comment on the part of unprejudiced persons 
that it is wonderful that the architects who de- 
signed it, nearly a century ago, could have so far 
anticipated the needs of a building which would 
be used after the national capital had increased 
in population, and its accessibility to other parts 
of the nation been greatly augmented. 

Although, as has been previously mentioned, 
the plumbing of the White House is compara- 
tively new and is very good, of course any such 
improvements, having been introduced so long 
after the house was built, were necessarily pret- 
ty much of the order of patchwork. The worst, 
however, is that there is an old brick sewer run- 
ning immediately beneath the building, from 
which it is feared sewer gas may escape and per- 
vade the house at any time. It is purposed as 
soon as the family remove for the summer to do 
away with this sewer, and introduce metal pipes, 
to be brought out in front of the house, and con- 
nect with one of the large sewers, so that there 
will be no sewer immediately under the building. 
Some members of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds visited the White 
House lately, inspected it thoroughly, and con- 
ferred with Colonel Rockwell, the Superintend- 
ent of Public Buildings and Grounds. The com- 
mittee was much shocked at the dilapidated con- 
dition of the White House, and intend to urge 
prompt measures for its repair. It is probable, 
too, that a new residence for the President’s fam- 





ily will be put up near the present one, and the 
latter will be used for executive offices, 

When the river flats are drained, there will be 
no possible objection to the present location, 
and therefore it is said the new building will be 
placed in the grounds near the old one. 

It is worthy of note that when General Sheri- 
dan accompanied Secretary Blaine’s party to 
Mount Vernon, in company with the Duke of 
Sutherland and party, he made his first visit to 
the home of George Washington. It is curious 
that in several instances our prominent men have 
first visited Mount Vernon in company with emi- 
nent subjects of Great Britain. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Devens had been here in that position over 
two years when he made his first trip to Mount 
Vernon at the invitation of Mr. Drummond, of 
the British Legation, who celebrated the Queen’s 
birthday by a picnic there. 

The Japanese Minister, Mr. Yoshida, has three 
children, the eldest and youngest of whom were 
born here, and the second during his visit to Ja- 
pan two years ago, The youngest is named 
Grant, for our ex-President, and was born here 
last summer. 

Senator Mahone, of Virginia, wears a No. 3 
shoe, ladies’ size. His wife, who is about the av- 
erage size, is prepossessing in appearance, and 
probably does not wear a smaller shoe than her 
husband, as she weighs some 150 pounds, while 
he weighs only 109. 





A PIECE OF CHINA. 


N Y uncle had one hobby, one which usurped 
all his time: his life was passed in gather- 
ing rare pieces of porcelain, and, with due respect 
to him, I might almost say he was a maniac on 
the subject. He lived but with the idea of getting 
new specimens for his already fine collection, and 
his life was spent in travelling to out-of-the-way 
places on the Continent with that idea in view. 
I staid at home during those long tours, and 
guarded the treasures in the time I could spare 
from my business of architect and decorator. 

Left an orphan at an early age, Mr. Romaine, 
my uncle, had brought me up, had educated me, 
and launched me out in life with the pleasant un- 
derstanding that I was eventually to become his 
heir, and the inheritor of his collection. It is 
needless to say my education on the subject of 
china had not been wholly neglected. As far back 
as I could remember, my uncle had tried to im- 
plant in my young mind that passion for porce- 
clain which possessed him; so it happened that I 
could tell the difference between Sévres, Dresden, 
Berlin, and Vienna before I knew the alphabet, 
and learned the various marks, from the crossed 
swords of the Dresden to the interlaced L’s on the 
Sévres, before I could write. The immense im- 
portance china exercised on the human race was 
vividly impressed upon my mind as Mr. Romaine 
would sit among his treasures, showing me their 
beauties and peculiarities. As I became older I 
became more his companion, and he would con- 
fide in me the secrets of how he managed to get 
this or that prize—now a piece of vieux Saxe, now 
a set of Sevres pdte tendre, whose beauty almost 
made him shed tears of delight. Such was my 
life. Until I went to college I had hardly lived 
in the world at all, and knew of nothing more im- 
portant than a real masterpiece in china. 

He had succeeded so well in his endeavor to 
interest me in what interested him that porce- 
lain had come to be also a passion with me, and 
my excitement was almost unbounded when my 
uncle burst into the office one morning, while I 
thought him in Germany, and said, scarcely able 
to talk coherently: “Oh, my boy, embrace me! I 
am the happiest mortal alive !” 

“What! not married ?” 

He looked at me reproachfully. “No. Ihave 
found the crowning gem of my collection—a chef- 
d’ceuvre that I have searched for for years in 
vain. At last success has crowned my efforts, 
and I have an exquisite Frankenthal vase. You 
know that old porcelain of the Palatinate, mark, 
C and T surmounted by a crown, older than 
Sevres, and twice as valuable as the pdte tendre,” 
he said, excitedly. ‘“ But come, come, and see it. 
I can hardly believe I have it when it i8 out of 
my sight.” 

So together we hastened, I myself scarcely less 
happy than my uncle at the capture. 

How he enjoyed that bit of china! Iam sure 
no human being ever found “ il segretto per esser 
felice” as he did during that time, when he would 
sit of an evening pointing out its beauties, and 
noting the resemblance it bore to the early speci- 
mens of Sévres. 


“ What would the collection be without that?” , 


he would say. 
might break it! 


“To think that I or some one 

I can not imagine what would 
become of me. It would kill me. I know it; 
I feel it. I fully believe I should murder the 
breaker first. That would be some satisfaction— 
not much. What, after all,is a mere life? There 
are lots of them, but there is only one Franken- 
thal vase like that.” 

Soon after, he left in search of new treasures,and 
cautioning me to guard the treasures as I would 
my life, I was left to resume my quiet existence. 
All had gone well until the evening when the in- 
cidents of this story commenced. I came home 
late that night, having been detained at the of- 
fice, and the street was as dark as Erebus, with a 
fog so thick that one could only see for a few 
feet. The house was dark too as I let myself in. 
The servants, thinking I would not return that 
night, had not lit the gas. I groped around in 
the darkness, trying to finda match. None to be 
found. I was about to call the servants, when my 
foot struck something—there was a crash. The 
servants rushing in with lights, thinking there 
were burglars in the house, I saw at my feet— 
oh! the agony of that moment !—the priceless 
Frankenthal, the idol of my uncle’s worship, 
smashed into a thousand pieces, Then I felt in- 





deed I was ruined. In one moment I had lost a 
fortune, and a collection without price. I saw 
them both left to a hospital, and my uncle’s sorrow 
and rage as I gradually told him of the terrible 
disaster. Oh, it was too horrible to think of ! 

I had, and still have, a profound veneration for 
the power of money; but I think, of the two, I 
would have given the fortune to have seen the 
vase in its accustomed place, and thus have saved 
my uncle the greatest sorrow I could inflict upon 
him. That piece of china was more than a wife 
to him; he and it were still in their honey-moon, 
and new fancies had not taken its place in his 
affections. Ah, what an iconoclast Iwas! Ihad 
at one touch destroyed my uncle’s peace of mind by 
breaking a piece of china, and had lost a fortune 
as well. Such were my thoughts that night, and 
they were not enviable ones, I assure you. 

It was useless to imagine it could be replaced. 
Had that been possible, either my uncle would 
have found it out long ago, or would not have cared 
so much for it. Still, there was the faintest chance. 
So in the next few days I ransacked every shop 
in the city where there was any likelihood of find- 
ing the object of my search, but all to no avail, 
as I had expected. Some dealers had never heard 
of it, others tried to pass other wares off as 
Frankenthal, and others frankly said I cauld not 
find any out of the collections. I gave up in de- 
spair. I felt it was a useless task I had under- 
taken, not one chance in a hundred I could find 
the make, not one in a thousand it would be the 
duplicate to the piece I had broken. 

I gave up in despair. I had done all I could 
think of. Every day brought my uncle’s return 
nearer, and every day I was further from finding 
a duplicate. So, feeling that I was powerless, I 
telegraphed to several well-known collectors on 
the Continent, and let events take their course, 
hoping for the best, but decided to face the worst. 

Want of sleep and worrying over the matter 
had so changed me that Mr. Graham, my partner, 
could hardly recognize me when I entered our of- 
fice the next day, and really did not seem to think 
my case was so desperate when I had confided my 
terrible grief and despair at the awful deed I had 
done. 

“Well, sir,” said he, after I had finished, “I 
can’t see there is anything for you to do but wait. 
You may hear of a duplicate. I can’t tell the 
probabilities as to that, not being up in china. 
Meanwhile you must not let your mind rest on the 
subject. If you keep on at the present rate, you'll 
need a coffin more than a piece of china in a few 
days.” 

I nodded my head. I felt it was too true. 

“What you need is change. Let me prescribe 
for you. I have an acquaintance, who is rather 
odd, but you’re the very person to get along with 
him. He’s a bric-d-brac hunter. His name is Mr. 
Plantagenet Montrose ; lives in a funny kind of a 
house, very interesting—a regular museum ; has 
no respect for the present generation, so he tries 
to live in the past entirely. He wishes a part of 
his house decorated, and one of us will have to 
go. It’s a golden opportunity. Will you go?” 

“‘ What if my uncle should return, or a telegram 
come—” 

“T will send it to you immediately. You can 
do no good here; there you will be doing me a 
favor, and improving your health as well. I never 
could help putting my foot in it, and talking tele- 
graph or railroads or some other abomination to 
the old gentleman. Keep clear of such things, 
and you are allright. He has a daughter, too—” 

“ Well, I suppose, as you say, I might as well.” 
There may be some chance of hearing of a dupli- 
cate vase, I thought. 

“So you accept ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Craigmere’s the station. Mr. Montrose will 
explain what he wants. Good-by.” 

That afternoon the train deposited me at that 
place. There were very few signs of inhabitants 
around. An old man dressed in a livery that seem- 
ed made of bits of old tapestry, standing by a ve- 
hicle that surely antedated the flood, was the only 
living person around. I felt that that must be- 
long to Mr. Montrose from the looks of antiquity. 
Nor was I wrong. “It did belong to Mr. Mont- 
rose, and was I the gentleman as was expected ?” 
I was, and shortly after I was being whirled away 
toward Blenheim, as the house was called. 

We reached the entrance after a ride of a mile 
or so; the ponderous iron gates swung on their 
hinges, and we entered. The lodge-keeper, dress- 
ed in a costume similar to that of my acquaint- 
ance the driver— 


“The suit, if by the fashion one might guess, 
Was velvet in the youth of good Queen Bess”— 


smiled and bowed as we passed, notwithstanding 
his eighty or ninety years. On we drove up the 
well-kept drive. The house appeared: a long, 
rambling building, built in all sorts of styles, and 
at many different times; still, there was nothing 
new about it. The marks of the restorer and 
the adapter to modern comfort were not visible. 
Nothing except time and the ivy had softened 
down the incongruities ; but, on the whole, the ef- 
fect was very far from unpleasant. 

An old gentleman with a tie-wig, dressed in 
black velvet, with huge diamond buckles on his 
shoes, stood at the door—a dignified old gentle- 
man who wore his ancient garb as though accus- 
tomed to it, and not as though he was masquer- 
ading. I felt that I beheld the much-talked-of 
Mr. Montrose, by some called a lunatic, by others 
a savant, 

7 He came to the carriage as it stopped before 
im, 

“Mr. Romaine, I believe ?” he said. 

“The same, at your service, sir,” I replied. 

“You are most welcome to my house. In any- 
thing that I can serve you, I beg you to command 
me.” 

Thanking him in as antique style as I could 
muster, we entered the house. And what a house 
it was !|—what wonder if the possessor loved to 
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try and live in the good old times, when all he 
knew of them was in the art masterpieces he had 
gathered together! If all the rest had been in 
keeping, what a golden age they would have made! 
As it was, he had gathered the flowers of art, and 
taken no notice of the disagreeables. ‘I could 
only glance around as I was being shown up to 
my room, but that glimpse convinced me that the 
reports of the house had not been exaggerated. 
Everything so in keeping, too, even to the people! 
All I had yet seen seemed to be on the shady side 
of a hundred, Surely, I thought, Mr. Montrose 
must have some process for preserving life. Who 
knows but he may have the “elixir vite” among 
his curiosities ? Who can be sure that he is not 
of the time he tries to live in, and these are the 
servants grown old in his service—very old? 
The daughter I had heard of—was she in the same 
antique style, I wondered. Probably a maiden of 
seventy, with skin like parchment, and as ugly as 
a gargoyle, 

Such were the thoughts that occupied my mind 
until I was summoned to dinner, and I felt like a 
very important personage, preceded as I was by 
two octogenarian footmen bearing huge candles 
in huger brass candlesticks. Now for Miss Mont- 
rose, I thought, as I straightened my cravat, and 
felt as much out of place in my modern dress as 
a Zulu might feel at a ball. 

My host was waiting for me below, and togeth- 
er, preceded by the ancient footmen, we went 
into the dining-room. Alas! the room was empty. 
In vain I searched: no signs of the daughter. I 
came to the conclusion she must be dead, and 
put that down as a subject not to be broached, 
along with the telegraph and railways. 

The dinner was peculiar, and the silver and 
china so beautiful and artistic that it seemed al- 
most a sacrilege to eat off them. The dishes 
were studies for the archeologist, but most of 
them were rather mysterious—pasties with pecu- 
liar names, becaficoes, sweetmeats whose manu- 
facture belongs to the lost arts. These the butler 
proclaimed as he brought in one after the other, 
heading a small procession of menials. When 
Mr. Montrose discovered I was the nephew of 
the well-known porcelain collector, he became far 
more cordial. I presume he had thought me one 
of the innovators—a nineteenth-century vandal, 
When, added to that, he found that I, like him, 
had a strong liking for the ancient, he fairly 
beamed upon me. 

“My dear Mr. Romaine,” he said, “this is a 
most unexpected pleasure. I am enchanted to 
find one of your age with traits so honorable to 
you, and so different from most of the young 
men it has been my great misfortune to come in 
contact with. In you, however, I am glad to rec- 
ognize one to whom I can talk, who can appre- 
ciate my collection, and who will not mistake Cin- 
que-cento for Etruscan.” 

I bowed profoundly. 

“ Every one has his idea as to what will give 
him the greatest happiness. Mine, you already 
know, is to live as far as possible in the good old 
times. I long ago came to the conclusion that 
in them alone was the secret of happiness ; that 
mankind had reached it, had passed it, and was 
now groping in the dark. I, as you see, have en- 
deavored to retrace my steps, as far as possible, to 
that time when art still existed, when the smoke 
from the manufactory did not blacken the face 
of nature, and railways destroy it. I have sur- 
rounded myself with persons whose ages approach 
those times as near as it is possible for mortals, 
and with objects that will keep the present as 
distant as may be.” 

The dinner was over—at least I imagined so, as 
the procession ceased to come in with new dish- 
es. Only the wine was left. Tlooked at it with 
some apprehension. Would Mr. Montrose carry 
out the custom of our ancestors by drinking him- 
self under the table? I could not feel sure either 
way. Suddenly I heard a step behind me. I 
looked up, expecting to see the usual retinue. 
No: incredible as it seemed to me, it was a girl, 
positively, and a young one. I could not have 
felt more excited had I seen the duplicate of my 
uncle’s vase. 

She was carrying a tiny silver waiter with cof- 
fee, dressed in that costume Watteau has immor- 
talized in his pictures, and Dresden china has re- 
produced so endlessly. How charming she look- 
ed in it, too! It suited her exactly. She wore it 
as though she had never been accustomed to a 
more modern dress, and her face—I am not 
equal to the task of describing that: it was 
such a one as should accompany a Watteau 
costume. 

Could she be a servant? She scarcely looked 
like one. Mr. Montrose did not speak to her as 
though that were the case. A companion of 
the dead daughter, or a poor relation, I con- 
cluded. She has magnificent eyes, be she who 
she may. 

Mr. Montrose had been engaged in a long talk 
on the superiority of things ancient over things 
modern while all this had been taking place. I 
am afraid I was a poor listener, and well it was 
that he did not wait for me to answer, or he 
would have discovered my absent-mindedness. 
Finally I succeeded in concentrating my mind on 
what he was saying. 

“T shall be pleased to show you my collections, 
of which I am, I think justly, proud,” he said, 
shutting his snuff-box with asnap. “I have a few 
things that many a museum searches for in vain; 
and as to china, I think I am only second to your 
uncle.” 

At the mention of china my heart beat. The vi- 
sion of loveliness had almost chased Frankenthal 
from my mind. “I wish china had never been dis- 
covered,” I said to myself as I thanked him and 
followed him to see his treasures. 

Those things that I had only glanced at when 
I arrived I could now examine more minutely, 
Well might Mr. Montrose feel proud! Never in 
my life, in private collections or in public muse- 
ums, had I seen so many treasures heaped togeth- 





er, all chefs-d’ceuvre. Almost every available 
foot of space on the walls was covered by a pic- 
ture. Paintings by Diirer and Cranach, quaint 
and stiff; Giorgione and Titian, all warmth and 
color; Del Piombo and Botticelli, Hobbema and 
Van Eyck, and hundreds that bewildered me with 
their variety, hanging against tapestries gorgeous 
and faded—Arras, Gobelins, and Beauvais—and in 
frames that were pictures in themselves. There 
was the Florentine, with its large gilt ornaments, 
Venetian ebony, and ivory from Switzerland, 
Rome, and Germany ; frames in tortoise-shell and 
gold and every sort of rare wood; little Pepinot 
enamels framed on a dark red velvet background ; 
enamels from Limoges; stamped leather hangings 
from the Netherlands; pieces of china here and 
there. I recognized the famous makes, but no 
signs of Frankenthal among them, Slim, taper- 
ing Venetian glasses, made with a rainbow in 
them; majolica of all sorts and kinds; number- 
less figures in all sizes in wood, ivory, ebony, and 
amber. 

At lenght Mr. Montrose paused in his explana- 
tion, and drawing aside a curtain almost unno- 
ticeable, he said: “Enter, Mr. Romaine. This is 
my holy of holies; this is where I keep my real 
treasures,” 

What more could he have in store, after what 
T had seen? I walked in very much as a mortal 
who had wandered into a fairy palace. So it 
seemed to me as I looked around. There were 
the things that museums had sought for in vain. 
Not seemingly any more beautiful than those in 
the other rooms to any but a connoisseur ; but the 
initiated saw marks and evidences of far greater 
treasures. There was the Madonna della Rosa, 
by Raphael, that was given up as lost; a frame 
by the famous Brastelone, the Michael Angelo in 
wood: a clock in Boule’s first manner ; vieux Saxe 
designed by Watteau; Antoinette Sevres, with 
the royal A and crown. 

Finally my host stopped. “There is one thing I 
wish to show you—a thing I consider one of my 
greatest gems. I will test your knowledge in 
porcelain, Still, I shall not be surprised if you 
do not know it, as it is of a make little known 
here, and I have reason to believe it unique. See 
if you can tell its name.” With that he took a 
piece of old brocade off of something, and before 
my eyes I beheld the duplicate of my uncle’s 
broken vase ! 

The objects in the room swam before my eyes, 
as I managed to gasp, “ Frankenthal !” 

“You are right,” answered Mr. Montrose, 
calmly. “Frankenthal. Precious vase! There 
are many collectors in England to-day who would 
not scruple to take my life could they get that 
specimen. You are aware to what an extent the 
mania for collecting drives some men. You be- 
ing only an amateur, and not a collector, have had 
a sight of what I have shown but to few. I can 
show it to you without fear for my life, only don’t 
tell your uncle.” 

Little did he think as he spoke that I was a 
worse person to confide in than the greatest china 
maniac in all England; that even then I was 
thinking how I could wrest it from his hold. Did 
I not need it more than ever human being want- 
ed a piece of china? Was it not my fortune—the 
life and happiness of my uncle? What crime 
was not justifiable ? 

There was little more I noticed that evening 
in the Honorable Plantagenet’s collection; very 
little of his conversation that I heard. Two things, 
the Frankenthal vase and the girl in the Watteau 
dress, absorbed my thoughts. Finally, giving up 
the hope of banishing those interesting subjects, 
I excused myself on the plea of fatigue, and went 
to my room, not before I had assisted in a cere- 
mony involving an enormous punch-bowl and 
various members of the antique household in 
various stages of decay, but I saw no sign of 
Dorothy. 

Alone in my room, I sat down and pondered. 
My partner had sent me to Blenheim for the re- 
pose I needed, and the first thing almost I see is 
a duplicate of the broken vase—see it, knowing 
it to be as far beyond my reach asever. “ Rath- 
er worse off than before,” I thought. If ever in 
my life I have been tempted to murder, or robbery 
at the very least, it was that night as I went to 
bed in the worst state of perplexity as to the 
best thing to be done. “‘ Worse off than ever,” I 
thought. “A little more, and I shall go raving 
mad. Not much between me and a padded cell. 
All for a piece of china !” 

The following day I commenced my work, un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Montrose. The rooms 
for which I was to draw designs were in a part of 
the house that had been unoccupied of late, the 
decoration being too modern for my host’s taste, 
having brought on a fit of sickness by their ugli- 
ness. I was to decorate them more in accordance 
with the rest of the house. Sometimes he would 
stay with me for hours, superintending and direct- 
ing; then again I would hardly see him at all, as 
from time to time he would take some musty old 
book and disappear for days. 

Time went on. I had been nearly a month at 
Blenheim, but was no nearer the object of my 
search. Though I had become no more intimate 
with that specimen of the china of the Palatinate, 
I had with Dorothy, as she would often sit in the 
room with her embroidery. I fancied that she was 
rather lonely among all the old things, human 
and inanimate, and was pleased at having some 
one under eighty to talk to. Anyway,I did not 
object, for she was just the sweetest, dearest, 
liveliest girl alive, and made the time more en- 
joyable than all the bric-a-brac since the flood. 
What was it all worth, Frankenthal included, 
compared with Dorothy? There! Well, I might 
as well confess it at once. Yes, I adored her, 
that was the truth of it; loved her. I, accus- 
tomed to love nothing but china, found it a 
new sensation—an extremely pleasant one. I 
could not tell whether my passion was returned. 
There was one thing in my favor: she had been 
so shut up in the old house with old people, I be- 





ing almost the only young man she had seen, I 
could not suffer by comparison ; that was one con- 
solation. 

She had such charming ways, she seemed so 
anxious to sympathize with one, that I decided to 
tell her my trouble (about the vase, I mean), and 
ask her advice, tell her what a terrible predicament 
I was in, and take counsel as to what was best to 
bedone. One morning I told her all—my expecta- 
tion of a telegram from London announcing my 
uncle’s return, his rage, and suicide perhaps, my 
wrecked future and lost fortune. How sweet, 
how soothing her voice sounded as she comforted 
me, told me not to be discouraged, as all might 
come out straight: she would think of some 
way. 

Then I could not restrain myself. I told her 
the other secret. I said— Well, it don’t make 
much difference what I said,or what she answer- 
ed; in fact, I can’t really say whether she an- 
swered at all or not. Two heads being better 
than one, we put ours together, but it was not of 
Frankenthal we talked. 

“T suppose I had better speak to Mr. Mon- 
trose,” I said, after an eloquent silence. 

“T think, according to the precedent of Queen 
Anne’s time, my father should have been spoken 
to first,” she answered, with a blush. 

“Your father ?” 

“ Why, you goose, do you mean to say you did 
not know that before ?” 

. “a” 

“Haven't you heard me call him so a hundred 
times ?” 

“No, I had not noticed it.” 

“Thinking of that vase, I suppose. 
ribly jealous—” 

“ But the coffee ?” 

“Tam afraid you are no student of the customs 
of your ancestors. That is entirely correct ; great 
mark of respect to an honored guest. Father 
found it in some old book. I don’t enjoy it par- 
ticularly, but there’s so much precedent, you 
know.” 

“Tam both glad and sorry. I am afraid he 
will never let me have you. Perhaps he would 
rather I should ask for his Frankenthal— I am 
not built enough in the Queen Anne style.” 

“So it is immaterial whether you get the 
Frankenthal or me—” 

“ Oh, Dorothy !” 


I am ter- 


That evening, after dinner, there was a lull in 
the conversation. Now is the time, I thought. 
Courage! ‘“ Mr. Montrose,” I said, “‘ we have been 
acquainted but a short time—so short, in fact, that 
the request I am about to make may seem the 
more unwarrantable. Still, I flatter myself that 
we have become friends in that time; besides, 
the request I speak of could not be postponed: 
my feelings forbid it. I have the honor to ask 
the hand of your daughter in marriage.” The 
last sentence I delivered standing, bowing, with 
one hand on my heart. That was antique, and, I 
am sure, told in my favor. 

When I first commenced my speech he seemed 
rather irritated; thought, I suppose, I was going 
to ask for one of his art treasures; as I went on 
he appeared more relieved ; and when I concluded, 
after taking a long pinch of snuff from his won- 
derful snuff-box, he said: “ Mr. Romaine, in be- 
half of my family I thank you for your offer. 
As you say, our acquaintance has been of short 
duration ; but I do not flatter you when I say 
that I have noticed in you traits such as I should 
be proud to see in a son-in-law. Your love for 
bric-d-brae is most grateful to my feelings as a 
father, and I feel assured that should you find 
equal favor in Dorothy’s eyes, you will secure her 
happiness. I leave it entirely to her, and we will 
accept her decision,” 

I could have embraced him on the spot. With 
great self-control I abstained, and thanked him 
cordially. 

“She shall be a thousand times more precious 
to me than—than—all the rarest china in the 
world.” 

“Wait; we have not heard what she has to 
say. I shall feel the more sorry to lose her, as 
with her I shall lose one of the rarest objects in 
my collection. This very afternoon she made me 
promise, if ever she got married, I would give her 
my Frankenthal vase as a wedding present. She 
seems to have taken a sudden fancy to it of late, 
so you see I stand to lose two treasures, both in- 
valuable.” 

At that moment the door opened, and Dorothy 
came in, as on that first night I had seen her, 
only lovelier, sweeter, and more charming than 
ever, blushing in the most becoming way. 

“Dorothy,” said her father, “ I have something 
of great importance to tell you. This young man 
has had the audacity to ask me for your hand in 
marriage. Whatsay you? Think well. Are you 
willing to leave your quiet, peaceful life for the 
tumult of the cold, disagreeable world ?” 

She looked first at her father, then at me; then 
coming to me, she put her arm through mine, and 
murmured the most angelic and sweetest words I 
had ever heard: “ Yes, father.” 

“Both gone! Really, Mr. Romaine, I had no 
idea you would prove such a robber,” said Mr. 
Montrose, with a smile. 

Could any one ever have been more happy than 
I as I wrote to my uncle, telling him of my en- 
gagement and approaching marriage, inclosing a 
vivid description of my fiancée and her love for 
porcelain? This I knew would endear her to him 
without any other recommendation. Nor was I 
wrong. Shortly afterward came the answer. 
After congratulating me on my admirable taste 
in choosing a wife who was alive to the impor- 
tance of china, and wishing me all kinds of plea- 
sant things, he concluded by saying: “I shall en- 
deavor to be present at the marriage. In case 
that be not ‘possible, please present to the bride 
the greatest treasure I possess, as a slight token 
of my interest and affection—my Frankenthal 
vase,” 





BEAUTY IN DRESS. 
By MISS OAKEY. 


AN UNAPPRECIATED TYPE. 

The Ineffective Type.—Often Delicate in Form.—Fine 
Eyes.—The Usnal Mistake of this Type in Dress,— 
Advantage over Others.—Quiet Elegance.—Table of 
Colors.—Effect of White on Complexion.—Quantity 
of White to be Used.—Black, with Dull Surface.— 
Black Satin. —Black Velvet.—Invisible Blue or Green 
in Velvet.—Suggestions of Costume. 

blige is a type very frequent in America 

which is usually called “ ineffective”; and 
women belonging to it are ordinarily set down as 
plain, though among them we often find delicaey 
of form and fine eyes. 

They have dull, light brown hair, and no brill- 
iancy of complexion ; the eyes are often gray or 
blue. We find them making one of two mistakes 
in the color of their dress, in hopes of mitigating 
this ineffectiveness: one is to wear reds, which, how- 
ever, fail to produce either harmony or contrast ; 
the other is to dress in fawn-colors and grays, as 
if hoping by this paler setting to give color to 
themselves by contrast. All this is futile: fawns 
and grays require a complexion either brilliant or 
delicate ; browns are out of the question; soft 
pinks or blues, well contrasted with white of a 
creamy tone, or black, make the best choice. If 
the eyes are green, dark green may be used ; but 
we rarely find them green with this type. 

There is hardly any type that has not its ad- 
vantage over others. The one we have just men- 
tioned may have a peculiar elegance from its very 
quietness. It is easy for the more effective types 
to look overdressed and conspicuous ; let this less 
effective one turn its deficiency into a distinguish- 
ed unobtrusiveness. 

We will give the following table of colors for 
this type, feeling sure that none will have a wider 
usefulness, and set at advantage some of our 
most charming women, often our must spiritual 
and intellectual, often, alas! the most delicate in 
health, and requiring, therefore, the more care in 
the choice of dress. 

COLORS TO BE CHOSEN, 
Black, never dull. | Pale blue, never chalky. 


Creamy white. Invisible blue. 
Pale pink, warm tone. | Invisible green. 


COLORS TO BE AVOIDED, 


Fawn-colors, | Browns. 

Tan-colors. | Lavender. 

Blue-white. | Bright greens. 

Grays. | All rich tones of claret, 


Frank blue. ; maroon, purple, etc. 
Yellows. | Olive green, 
Reds. | 

White, by casting reflected lights, clears the 
complexion ; yet where the complexion lacks brill- 
iancy, white may easily be used in too great 
quantity, and just in what quantity can only be 
determined by experiment. 

Black that has a dull surface, like cloth or 
cashmere, may often be trying when the complex- 
ion is not clear, where the black of satin, well re- 
lieved by lace—black or white—may be a most 
becoming setting. The black of velvet has rare- 
ly a fault. 

Invisible blue or invisible green, in velvet, has 
almost the effect of black in the evening, and is 
much richer in tone ; yet it may be worn by this 
type, and relieved by white lace and the pale pink 
of a flower, or a delicate ribbon, giving a charm- 
ing effect. 

Winter morning dress—invisible green cash- 
mere, with linings of pale pink, cap of lace, with 
pale pink bows, lighter green stockings, with dark 
green clocks; black or dark green kid slippers, 
Carry in pocket a pale pink handkerchief. 

The same, with lining of a warm pale blue, and 
blue stockings in same tone of color. 

Morning dress of invisible blue, trimmed with 
dark fur, and lined with a paler blue, cap of a 
plaid handkerchief—pale pink, blue, and creamy 
white. 

Morning dress of creamy white cashmere, with 
pale pink tie, or with pale pink roses. 

Morning dress of invisible green cloth or cash- 
mere, with waistcoat of creamy white cashmere, 
and pale pink tie, cuffs turned back of cream- 
white cashmere; gray stockings. 

Morning dress of invisible blue, with trimmings 
of velvet, same shade, pink or blue tie. 

Morning dress of pale pink cashmere, lined 
with a pink almost white: wear with it a full 
muslin scarf swathed about the throat, with a 
bow tied with lace ends; a white lace cap, with 
ends loosely tied beneath the chin. Gray stock- 
ings and slippers will be charming with this dress. 
This same costume in blue, and trimmed with 
Breton lace, will be pretty; but if of pale blue, 
it will in most cases be wise not to choose a plain 
surface, but a fine check, which gives a soft and 
silvery tone, and looks at a distance like a plain 
color. A foulard of a ehintz pattern containing 
pink and blue, and trimmed with bows of plain 
pink and blue ribbon mixed together, and sub- 
dued with some simple lace, may be very charm- 
ing. 

A blue muslin, with a little pattern in white 
upon it, is not too striking for this type, and black 
velvet ribbon may be used with it for sash or 
bows. 

Black must not be worn with pink for this type, 
unless when the pink serves as a lining, and is 
very subdued. Blue must not be worn in rich 
stuffs, such as silk, in too great mass. All vio- 
lent effects of color must be avoided; black and 
white never worn together, except in lace or oth- 
er transparent stuffs. 

And for ornaments, neither diamonds, nor opals, 
nor garnets, nor rubies, nor topazes, nor amethysts, 
should be worn. 

If the eyes are blue, a sapphire may be worn, 
though often it will be too deep in color; some- 
times a greenish turquoise will be becoming, some- 
times a pearl, moon-stone, chalcedony, ornaments 
of intaglios, or mosaic, or scarabees—something 
quiet and distinguished, an ancient coin, or some- 
thing rare and curious rather than brilliant, 
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sturtic Gown For Grew From 3 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


Artistic Costumes for Little Girls. 


RUE miniatures of grown-up folk are our lit- 

tle ones to-day. Mamma has but to choose 
a smaller edition of her own garments in simpler 
fabrics and trimmings, and she has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing her girls at least are attired quite 
in approved style. Not that Fashion transforms 
them into the premature damsels that gaze at us 
so demurely from Charles I. pictures. Indeed, 
the goddess would have a difficult task if she 
tried it. Only faney the roguish, gleeful child- 
hood of these times forced into such prim pro- 
priety! No, the borrowed garments of older 
wearers merely se* with pretty quaintness on our 
juveniles. The tremendous bonnet is, perhaps, 
the only feature about which there could be two 
opinions, but really, in its most exaggerated 
phase, we can but look amused at it: the little 
face inside seems to be all the merrier for its 
huge screen. Maybe the vogue of short costume 
has helped this fitness of the same style for young 
and old; a trained dress demands a certain flow 
in all its details, but the bunchings, sashes, pleat- 
ings, etc., now so popular, adapt themselves 
equally to a costume reaching the knees or the 
ankles. Again, the light materials in use soon 
impart daintiness to the children’s attire. Look 
at the pretty gown of our first figure, the quaint 
simplicity of which it is made up in plain and 
fancy cambric of the most cheerful shades, or in 
the palest cashmere, stylishly trimmed with satin. 
This garb, if you please, is called the “ zsthetic,” 
and though the little girl probably concerns her- 
self more about dollies and sugar-plums than 
High Art, she certainly wears it with grace. The 
long, narrow skirt, with its two flounces, the 
short waist and broad sash, the armhole puffings 
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and big collar, have all beeome quite familiar in 
modern nursery-rhyme books, as well as the poke 
bonnet. Bright blue and scarlet are the rival 
colors in ribbons, the ombré kinds being gener- 
ally preferred this season. Our small esthetic 
carries a sunshade, too, which harmonizes with her 
plain attire. Among figured parasols there are 
none prettier than the baby ones of spotted cot- 
ton, with lining and pinked-out frillings in fou- 
lard, a bow of the same ornamenting the handle 
of polished wood. The breakfast overall is also 
one of an attractive nature. Mothers will appre- 
ciate the easy cut of this garment, to which an 
artistic touch is given by the puffed sleeves and 
ruffle; for school wear they will no doubt choose 
it in one of the many washing cambrics brought 
into requisition for the purpose, or in the ever- 
durable holland and French linen, enlivened with 
colored satteen or twill. The overall is also 
made up in serge, beige, and cashmere, the latter, 
for dressy toilettes, being adorned with embossed 
velvet. The bib collar of such frocks exhibits 
almost every freak of stitchery: it is frequently 
honey-combed by colored cotton, or set in flat 
pleats caught down with feather stitching, while 
as to gaugings it has almost every kind—verti- 
cal, horizontal, spaced, close set, or rucked, ete. 
The accompanying hat is, as usual, in the dress 
material, 

The short-waisted missie in the centre certainly 
belongs to Kate Greenaway’s school. Her gown 
will look best in some soft fabric—beige, delaine, 
summer serge, or cashmere, for instance—unless 
it is going to be quite a stylish affair, when it will 
be reproduced in satin or foulard, of a full crim- 
son or royal blue, beautifully relieved by one of 
the imitation Mechlin or blonde laces, As an 
out-door costume, it may be worn either with a 
“Hundred Years Ago” bonnet of the same silk, or 
with a large Leghorn hat, of queer flopping shape, 
tied down by ribbons 
exactly in the color 
of the straw. Rather 
diverse are the envel- 
oping garments ; some 
parents adhere to the 


long paletot in the 
palest and _ thinnest 
cloths, ornamentally 


tabbed and piped with 
colored satin; others 
prefer a Louis XV. 
jacket opening with 
large revers in silk or 
velvet, though the ma- 
jority patronize either 
the gauged cloak or 
an adaptation of the 
Pilgrim Ulster. This 
garb, the innovation of 
last autumn, has wend- 
ed its way to the lit- 
tle ones rather shorn 
of one or two of its 
characteristics. The 
friar’s girdle has, in 
most cases, given way 
to a hip band sustain- 
ing a satchel of the 
stuff itself, and the 
cape is often divested 
of its hood, though 
when it has one, the 
gay silk lining forms 
a leading point of the } 
whole. By-the- way, 

ladies who wish to face 
their Pilgrim cloaks 
afresh will find the 
very thing in the new 
cockle brocaded silk. 

Then comes the loose 
princesse frock of the 
child with arms behind 
her, making some im- 
portant resolve which 
we must leave to her 
busy brain. Plain and striped ginghams, especial- 
ly pink, have a great vogue for these simple dress- 
es, likewise various cotton canvases, piqués, and 
linens trimmed with plain contrasting bands, or 
more fancifully with strips of Russian embroidery. 
If in summer woollen fabrics, the shoulder-cape is 
often finished by a silk cord with tassels, tied in 
a bow at the throat. Honey-combing freely fig- 
ures in dresses of this cut; occasionally the front 
fullness resolves itself into a tapered plastron, 
divided into cells by stitches of contrasting silk, 
while round the lower part gauged tabs fall over 
a skirt honey-combed to within an inch or two of 
its edge. 

The cozy Mother Hubbard cloak, with its flut- 
ed bonnet, produces a winsome little “ grand- 
mamma.” For warmest days the cloak is pre- 
pared in holland, with gay satteen lining the frill 
of sleeves and neck; while of a more substantial 
character it appears in cashmere, Angola, and 
beige, similarly ornamented with satin. Pompa- 
dour, cambrics, and Levantine stripes are now 
creeping into these old-fashioned garments, and 
their effect is very striking. In the buttons pearl 
and metal have the preference, and though not 
very large, they are replete with decoration in the 
shape of chasing, inlet atoms of colored glass, 
embossing, ete. 


= 





THE MARTYR LANDLADY. 
See illustration on page 384. 


e RS. MITE!” Just like she was. 
well I remember her ! 

Here she is. The head of the establishment. 
The lady whom the boarding-house belongs to. 
Our genial hostess, “the Giantess,” the scoffers 
have dubbed her, “ the Giantess of Grindyerbones 
Castle.” A small, thin, wiry, washed-out woman, 
eager and anxious-faced. She comes forward 
with a forced smile, which has something that 


How 
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seems to me quite pitiful about it. She is dress- 
ed as near to the fashion as she has time to fol- 
low it, but her clothes have a tossed and tumbled 
look about them, as though they were thrown 
about carelessly when taken off at night, and sat 
upon or crushed beneath a heavy weight. She 
rubs one hand over the other as she speaks to 
you, and more than once, in the few sentences she 
has to say, promises the “ home comforts” prom- 
ised in the advertisement you read in your morn- 
ing paper before coming to her. “ Ghoul Square, 
sir,” she says, as you leave. “No.1. But allow 
me to give you one of my cards. Mrs. Mite, sir. 
Mite by name, and Mite by nature. It’s odd it 
should be so, isn’t it? He! he! All the gentle- 
men laugh—” And she stops abruptly, with no 
smile upon her face, over which a gray shadow 
passes, and her eyes wander with a frightened 
look around the room. A moment afterward, 
though, her hands are passing one over the other, 
and she beams with a dim radiance, and proffers 
you a crumpled courtesy as you take your leave, 
saying something more about the “home com- 
forts.” 

Poor soul! There is no one on earth with less 
knowledge of the comforts of home. She has a 
house, but is not at home in it. She has a daugh- 
ter who does not care for her—who is pretty and 
idle and dirty, and who robs her when she can. 
She has a husband—a man of mystery, who is 
generally travelling, but who has been known to 
turn up after a long absence, and beat her the 
first night. 

Mrs. Todgers, you may remember, told Miss 
Pecksniff that no one would believe what she 
had undergone on account of gravy. “There is 
no such passion in human nature,” said she, “as 
the passion for gravy among commercial gentle- 
men.” And Mrs. Mite complains that she don’t 
know where to turn for “bits of brown.” By some 
fatality her board- 
ers all like their meat 
overcooked. There is, 
as a rule, no lack of 
gravy, but the joint 
“goes no way.” It is 
a sight to make you 
sad to see her when 
the cover is lifted, and 
the cormorants gath- 
ered round devour the 
leg of mutton with 
greedy eyes. There 
is, I fancy, something 
of shrinking appeal 
in her eyes, and when 
the eldest boarder, to 
whom the duties of 
carver are relegated, 
ruthlessly slashes the 
flesh with a knife that 
he has been three min- 
utes sharpening for 
the purpose, I have 
seen her involuntarily 
make a forward move- 
ment with her hand, 
as though she would 
shelter the poor mu- 
tilated thing from the 
brutal butcher. Anon, 
amidst the deafen- 
ing clatter of cut- 
lery, and the mumble 
and munching of the 
x boarders’ j} the 


jaws, 
tae work of 
~s 
=. . 
=—> 
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destruction 
goes on its greasy 

ee 
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course, whilst she re- 
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signedly looks on: she 
herself never eats at 
meal-times. 

Poor sufferer, there 
is ever on her face an 
expression of mingled 
fear and pain; the 
tones of her voice are 
those of one craving for mercy for herself and her 
belongings, and the food that “ goes no way.” 

What is her history ?—for she has one, I am 
sure. What has she been? One day, by chance, 
on a top shelf in an old cupboard, I find a band- 
box containing a gauzy petticoat, some spangles, 
and a pair of old ballet shoes, wrapped in an old 
play-bill. 

“See here, Mrs. Mite, in the name of all that’s 
Terpsichorean, which of the old girls do these 
belong to?” 

“They’re mine,” 
forth her hand. 

“You don’t mean to say,” says J, “that you—” 
And, in my funny way, I gave a twirl, and dropped 
into attitude. 

“The idea!” she says ; but says no more. 

Not long afterward, one day at dinner, the con- 
versation turns on ballets and ballet-dancers, and 
Mrs. Topsawyer, our most important lady boarder, 
denounces the painted creatures from the lofty 
pinnacle of her own impregnable respectability. 
Little Green, however, our youngest gentleman, 
takes the popular poetical view—the sick girl 
supporting the aged mother, and buying her own 
seal-skin out of eighteen shillings a week. Whilst 
the dispute is at its height, I glance at Mrs. Mite. 
Her eyes are downcast, and there is a curious 
smile lurking round the corners of her mouth; 
but she is silent. 

No one ever was more on her guard—so equal 
to the occasion in any emergency. I do believe 
she has, at some time in her life, been a ballet- 
girl; but she was certainly born a lady. 

Well, bed-time comes at last, and with it rest 
of some kind. The forced smile fades away, and 
the feverish manner is put aside. Like a mask 
her gray face lies upon the pillow, and she dreams 
of tradesmen screaming for their money, and the 
cormorants clamoring for more and more food. 
Perhaps, too, she dreams of the man who is away 
travelling, and will come back again to take away 


she says, quietly stretching 
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what little savings she has put away, and beat 
and bruise her in the silent night. 

I think I hear her smothered sobs, though they 
are not loud enough to disturb the house, and the 
thud of the ruffian’s fist. 

What a cruel shame it is! 





THE BUTTER-TREE. 
(PENTADESMA BUTYRACEA.) 


B aes attractive must be those localities upon 

the banks of the Niger where the native 
hut-dweller has ever within his reach a butter tub 
that never fails. The rich and oily secretion af- 
forded by the butter-tree is so abundant as to as- 
sure the house-mother of unlimited comfort in the 
cooking and dressing of viands most desired. 

Indeed, so productive is this wonderful forest 
gift that fears are entertained lest its fruitfulness 
may at no late day effect a great social revolu- 
tion in districts where it most abounds. Slave 
merchants have dreaded its power as an article 
of commerce, and at one period the King of Da- 
homey was induced to issue an order for the de- 
struction of all the butter-trees in his kingdom. 

But all attempts to destroy it have thus far 
proved useless. Cut, hewn at the roots, nay, even 
burned, it springs up with apparently renewed 
vigor ; royal edicts are powerless, and “ shea-but- 
ter” is still sold abundantly in market, retaining 
its well-deserved popularity, even though imperi- 
al orders would, if carried out, utterly exterminate 
from the earth this marvellous gift of God. 
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Rixer’s Powner is quite perfection, 

It absolutely defies detection. 

Used upon the most beauteous face, 

It adds thereto an extra grace. 

Sold everywhere, 25c. per box. Ww». B. Rixer 

& Son, Druggists, 353 Sixth Avenue, sole manu- 
facturers, Test it. Those who prefer a liquid 
preparation will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the 
most satisfactory article they can use.—[Com.] 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

I vaxy Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a severe case 
of nervous prostration; was pleased with the result. 
I shall prescribe it hereafter with a great deal of coufi- 
dence. A. G. Bisseit, M.D, 

Detroit, Mich.—[ Adv.) 





Pensons with weak stomachs ought to have their bis- 
cuit, etc., raised with Hanford’s None Such Baking 
Powder, said to be the most simple kind made, and to 
contain nothing but the best Cream Tartar and Soda, 
—[Com.) 





Anp now the boot and shoe men have got it. They 
think they can get the same money for less leather by 
selling a bottle of German Corn Remover. Sold by 
druggista, 25 cents,—{ Adv.) 











Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry, Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, hidigestible food. Sold 
only in cana, by all Grocers. 

Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 


New York. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


Qi WEET CHOCOLATE. 


The most ular sweet 
Chocolate inthe market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
8 cular favorite with 
and a most one 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G R | [ L0 N Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
75 cents the box. 





cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1° Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 


‘BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
eg — as not injurions to 
ealth. For sale by Chicago 
Corset Oo.,67 Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and mypbrotfory 


for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


or ALL CELEBRIT! ES, 
Views of Chicago, Ac. Catalogue of 
over 1500, and prices wholesale and 
Sea sent free. E. LOVEJOY, 


State Street, Chicago. 


() LOVELY) Goce & Ase't. Chromo Cards, 
30 same on, 0c, A 82-col. with 
Amenioan Carp Co., ven, Conn. 
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ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN, 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEW ELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is ap 
he ated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZ 

antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished is 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, Mintov, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 

Visits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 





ES, 


‘Rat's Patent Double-Boue Corset 


fe Is made with a double row of 
bones on the side, where strength 
and pliability are most desired, 
and will 


( 
i Positively not Break Down. 


Should they do so, merchants are 

; authorized and requested to re- 
turn the money. Sold in Fg leading retail 
stores, or samples by mail, 





25. 


ROTH & st, Bocwnedhy one 
0 a w Valker Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE FANS 





At about one half former prices. Each Fan contains unique and 
elegant designs interspersed with silver spray, two silver bands or 
The Ribs and Outsides are heavily 
Lacquered, the latter being beautifully decorated with either Gold or 
Silver. We have selected the latest and most fashionable shades of 
color, and ladies who desire a stylish and really beautiful fan ata 
trifling cost, either to present to a friend or for their own use, should 
order one or more at once. Our lady friends must not associate these 


borders encircling the whole. 


fans with the common Japanese fans sold at a low price. The above 
il) isan exact ofthe fan. Each fan packed in 
a strong box. Price 21 cents, or seven Sc. postage stamps. Three 
fans (different shades of color if desired) for &@ cents. Send clean 
poetage stamps of any denomination, and we will mail the fans post- 
paid. Address 


EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY CO., 
Boz 4614, S?7 Warren St., New York. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only osm | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





ASK FOR 


THE DIADEM COMB. 


PA'TENTED. 





GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATE. 


MANUFACTU RED BY THE 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW ¥ ORK. 


~-DEGRIAF & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 47 and 49 West Ath Se 


Running through to 
No. 48 WEST 15th STREET, 
THE LARGEST FURNITURE AND BED- 
DING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CITY. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


















The unparalleled success of | 


CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
ii” APPEARANCE given to every wearer, 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
¢ ( the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
Cc. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Ilust’d Catalogue free. We have NO Agents, 
*UPERFLUOUS HAIR. — Madam Wambold’s 
\ Specific permanently removes superfluous hair 
without injuring the skin. Send for circular. 
Madam WAMBOLD, 34 Sawyer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Beautiful Japanese Table Mats. 


A handsome and useful Japanese article, and one the value 
of which the ladies will at once appreciate. 
made of a material as thin as paper, yet eo strong that a very | 
energetic pull fails to tear it. 
known only to the Japanese, from whose deft hands it ema- 
nates. Each mat is very handsomely decorated with curious 
Japanese designs. They can be used for a thousand and one 
purposes, and make really elegant ornaments for the 
table or piano. We have six different patterns. 
follows: three assorted patterns for 18 cents; six for 30 cents; | 
twelve for 48 cents. Mailed, postpaid. Send clean postage 
stamps of any denomination. 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


Its construction is a secret 


centre- 


Address 


87 Warren Street, New York. 





RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER, 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. ) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). 


box, 25 cents. 


To suit all complexions. Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Ellsler, 
Marie Litta, 

E. von Stam witz, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 
Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 


Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. 


Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Purrsr and 


Most Sarisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posrrrve.y Guaranteed free from ArsEnio, Corrosive 


Sustuumats, Leap, Bisworu, Cuarx, Wurrinc, Maenesta, or anytutne detrimental. 


Sold everywhere. 


The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 





‘* AN EPITOME ON BEAUTY.”’ 


ses of ¥ 
SHOPPING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
HELMER & GLUTH, Pu sh 








this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their | 


ety PECK & SN 





It is a table mat 


Prices are as } 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o ae of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefa sogieetios of the fine properties 
of well - selected cocoa, pps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicatel flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft 7 keeping ourselves well on 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 





PRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
reerH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GuMs. 
Ivpure Breartu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day, Sold by druggists, 








“Oar Caneietn Set for $10. 
Cannot be equalled in this country. 


Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED puree, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it supe- 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 


defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 
YDER, Manufacturers, 


4 « 126 Nassau Street, New York. 
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The Sal fort lids and the Aged. An 
incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 

Fevers, and a Reliabi 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


RRO 
Bless: justly ly celebrated Dietetic ere eration, is, 





vonyge ne principally th th oa de- 

ER FLINT 

GERBAL. a sold aaa the inven- 

Hon of an ye he Chemist. It has not only been 

highly recommended but certified to by a large 

number of Chemists and Saeeseiane representing 
x ge sajenes._- 28 -- 


wh a! 
— nand i irritate the digestive organs, 
ni 


That which makes ‘strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion~~- never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brains and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childh 

And, while ab pee, be difficult. , i. eee of 








anything in F Dessert or de- 
cious, or more Nourishin, ae Totraneth thening aa 
an aliment in_ Fevers. om er 
Dyspepsia and General bevility, vita 4 ‘Medi icina! 
Excellence in all Intestinal especially al 


Dysentery, Ohronie « Diarrhana and Choiera 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 





ote 2 iy “Colored 
_———— raps, for 

ot Flowers, 
ves, Hunting 


BEAUTIFUL: SCRAPS? 


Screens, Albums, etc., inc “wg bx uets 
Animals, Groups of Fruit, kine 
Scenes, Colored Portraits of Celebrities, &c., &c. The 


above will be sent, post free, upon receipt of Postal 
Order for one dollar, or a one dollar bill. Address 
ROBERT GAUL & CO., Fine Art Publishers, 2 Elder 
Street, Bishopsgate, London, England. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 
A Priceless boon 
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STERN BROTHERS, 


32 to 36 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are now offering the largest stock of 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Suits and Garments ; 


ALSO, 
DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 


UNDERWEAR, 


TO BE FOUND IN THE COUNTRY. 


Goods sent to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

Send for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which 
will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS. 








a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond. 

aa Department, second and 


HMistablished Half 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c. 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO. 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 


a GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
a, _ The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


isa very usefularticie. It 












hangs on the wall out of 
the reach of the “ little 


3 of thread, and pair 
of scissors, making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
—_ things in their re- 

— places. This is 

best. selling _article 
4 EVER SAW. One 
B little girl, yon old, in lowa, 
ys. One agent in 
over 5,000 at 
Never waa 


xa 


COMPANION. 





TRIAL cory FREE! ! 


FACT! FICTION ! 
Great Authors! Great Stori 


IN No. 590 oF 


NATURDAY J OURNAL 


Commence three ence three splendid serials by American 
Authors, whose names are Household Words. 
Send name and address on a postal card and sample 
copy will be sent free. 
PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘SATURDAY JOURNAL,” 
98 WiiitaM St., New York. 



































Lisrary or Coneress, \ 
Corynieut Orricr, WASHINGTON. 
Be tr Rememuerep, that on the 11th day 


To wit: 
of May, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDW. ARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or de: gaa snaets of which 
are in the following words, to wit 

MARCO PAUL’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Boston. By Jacon Ansorr. 

STUYVESANT. A Franconia Story. By the Au- 

thor of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws ” — United States respecting 
copyrights, . R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of res of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights, 





Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SUMMER GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 
SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 0 


DOMESTICS.F oO eee 
LINENS, a) 


JONES °.. 


Eighth hola. corner Siteesdsentte St., 


New York City. | 
a = 


A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
5 LO 

Oo VO BOYS’ SUITS. 
CO FANCY Goons. 


— 





SHOES. 0 O Corueny. 
a C CROCKERY. 
FURNITURE. "a, is GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 A _O REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &c. \VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Upno.stery. () 


full de- 
sent on application. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; 
scription and price-list 





Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents, 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES ii oases JONES 


and 19th St. 
WEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


LADIES’ HOSIERY. 
Roman Stripes 
Lisle Threads ; 
New Shades. 
Solid Colors. 
Embroidered and Plain Tints. 
GENTLEMEN’S HOSIERY, 
Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, and Silk. 
and Fancy Styles. 
UNDERWEAR FOR SUMMER 
of every description for Ladies, Misses, and 
Gentlemen. 


in French 
also, solid colors in all the 
Fancy Balbriggan Striped and 


and. Hair-lines 


Silk Hose, choice novelties in 


Plain 


Broadway & |9th St. 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
BUNTINGS. 


Great sale of Buntings this week ; large assortment of 
Black and Colored, Plaia, Striped, ‘and Lace Buntings. 

Also, sale of BLACK CASHM. ERES, All Wool, 40 
in. wide, at 50c., 64c., and 88c. This is a job lot, and 
well worth 20c, a yard more. 


PARASOLS. 


All the latest designs at popular prices. 
Send for Catalogue. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th ‘Sts., N. WY. 


THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 


Properly Mixed 
-lb. Cartoons. 

Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 





in 


of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go. with the Seed. 


Mme. GURNEY « CO., 
6 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers 








and Importers of Real Honiton and | 
250 | 


Point Lace Braids. How to Make Lace, 
Illustrations of all the Stitches, 50c., post free. 
a> 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. -@a 


AQ Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand,& Boquet C hromoCards, | | 


with name, 10c. Franklin Pr’ tg Co., New Haven,Ct. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Haterr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


g] pound cartoons, with a piece | 


JAMES McCREERY & 
COLS Dress Goods Depart- 
ment has always been at- 
tractive to ladies who de- 
mand the best fabrics, latest 
styles, and lowest prices. 

This year the stock of 


and more varied than ever 
before, and includes many | 
special and exclusive novel- | 
ties for Spring dresses that | 
offer the fullest possible 
value for the money. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1ith St., 
New York. 





BARGAIN S 


Marile Clocks 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 





Unique 


Assortment of 


PARASOLS 


In chvice designs and colors. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 





~ THE VALDENIA, 


A Combination of Embroidery and nen, sold 
d. 





HARPER'S Sea | 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............+++: 4 00 
| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin ah N.Y. 





SPECIAL 





Ines OF ROSES, SOLERG 

BUSINES $s ‘ce ROSES. "s0L RCE RO 
Sheatie Yor aco tete Dior Puy mal, 
at all post-offices. § splendid varie 
30 for paree, 12 "or $2 


| RAE 
| aa com — — 
describes 500 newest and aolens varieties — free to ail. 


lants, 
ecdong oi by ital, posta, 
eg | choice, 
$3; 26 for $4; 
for $13. We SSE 








ur 
Pfishmenta grow Dp. elegantly Geet 
at — ree CONARD CO. 


| Bose G: Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


seasonable goods is larger | 
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HARPER'S CYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


British and American Poetry. 


EDITED BY 
EPES SARGENT. 


Royal Svo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 


How has Mr. Sargent performed his task? He has 
shown the knowledge and the skill that might have 
been expected from so well read and so accomplished 
a writer; he has shown a catholicity as well as a sure- 
ness of taste; and he has avoided the two great temp- 
tations which always lie in wait for the latest editor— 
| the determination to represent his authors by poems 
that were never before quoted, and the determination 
to represent his subject by authors that were never 
before quoted —a hazardous undertaking, in which 
ice except a measurable success, is almost impos- 





sible. He has proceeded on what seems to me the 

| true principle of arrangement, that of chronology; he 
| 1as made his selections as full as he could consistent- 
| i with the multitude to be selected from, neither re- 
ecting old ones because they were old, nor accepting 


a w ones because they were new, but earnestly aim- 
ing in both cases to represent the great body of Brit‘ 
ish and American poets at their best, and their best 
only; and he has felt the demand of his work — the 
natural demand of its readers for information con¢ 
cerning it aud its authors, biographical, critical, his- 
torical; in short, for all sorts of information—an im- 
perative demand which he has fulfilled with a thor- 
oughness that is honorable to his scholarship, and a 
modesty that is honorable to his genius, That suck 
a work as this might have been done differently, I can 
see; that it could have been done better, I do not see 
at all.—R. H. Stopparp, in The Critic, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





G2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of thé 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidne 


This combined action gives it wonderful 
oot r re cure all diseases. 


e Sick ? 


—. — a ae 
"Because we allow these great organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu- 
mors are therefore forced into the b 
that should be expelled naturally. 





Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
by causing free action of these organs @ 

y arestoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Const a 
Why frightened over disordered K dneys ! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 


Ne 





| 


sso & 
{ (Willsend post paid.) 


0.5 Proprietora, 
Burlington, V 





ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 


] ’ 
BEATTY’ 8 only $65. Pianos, $125 up. [2 Illus. 
Q Catalog. Pree Addre ss BEATTY, Washington, N. i. J. 


NEW MUSIC. 


40 bar iy FP hn nay with Complete Words 
Music for only 21 Cents. 

The Ps price of sheet music is 35 cents per piece; at that 
price the above 4@ pieces would cost $14.0@Q. The bigh 
cost of music is due to the few pieces sold of each piece, and 
the large discount made to dealers, [py order to intreduce our 
mew musta into every househo id, we will send 4@ pieces 





Riltee Taylor, now all the 
Vv ton, to- 

Gesher By SONGS, “RALLA Ds, DUETS, 
TZES, POLKAS, etec., ete., by the 

be Ay te I and foreign composers. for only 21 


cents, or 7 three-cent postage stamps. Elegantly 
pointed, full musie size. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Address P. A. TRACY & CO., 


_26 tad Washington Street, Beston, Mass. 


Agents? protit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500, $4 outfit free. 








. G. Ripgour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 
9 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
to Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
I ESKS FOR LADIES, Letters Received, Private 
Boxes. General Agency, 6 West 14th St., N. Y. 
in New Type 

YOUR NAMEsict cryesiOs 
New styles, by best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
| Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes,ete.—no two alike. 
Agent's oe te Sample Book, 25c. Great variety 
Advertising and Bevel-Edge Carda, west prices to dealers 
| and printers. 100: ppmpies Fancy Advertising Cards, 50c. 

Aduress STEVENS BROS., Box 22, Northford, Ot. 





Can secure permanent employment 
Lady y Agents «3 good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Supporters, etc. 22! mple outfit 


Free. ‘Address Queen Gtty Suspender , Cincinnati,O, 
,all new style,name 


Cards,C a, Motto, Roses, &c. 
Agt’s samples l0c. G.A, Spring, Northford,' t. 


on 10c. 


ALESME WANTED. $100 a Month, 
Address at once and SECURB 
ALESLAD 1ES SOSETION with PARTICULARS, 


A. M. RICHARDSON & CO., 104 W, 42d St., New York, 


9 r Large new etyle prettiest Chromo Cards sold, 
9) with name, l0c. Nassav Carp Co, » Nassau, N. Y. 


Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 1l0e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
A WEEK. 
Outfit free. 


. 


30 Happy Day, Chromo, Luce 
& morocco case, 10c. 


$12 a day at home easily made. 
Address True & Co. 


, &c., Cards, with hame 
H. M. Coc x, Meriden, Conn. 


Landscape ,C Yarouso Cards, &c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt-Edge Cards,10c. Clinton & Co, North Haven,Ct. 


Costly 
,Augusta, Maine. 
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THE MARTYR LANDLADY.—[Sezz Pace 381.) 


FACETIZA. 

“Wet, 'm getting about tired of this ere life,” 
said an ultra specimen of the genius tramp. ‘“ Going 
half starved one day, and drenched to the skin anoth- 
er; siceping one night in a barn, the next night under 
a hedge, and the third in the lock-up; this life isn’t 
what it used to be. Tell yer what 'tis, boys, if twasn’t 
for the looks of the thing, I'd go to work.” 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[June 11, 1881. 











SIRENS AND THEIR LITTLE WAYS. 


Laura has once been told that it suits her Style of Beauty to be extremely ani- 
mated; so she is always on the p= even though Brown is telling her, in. bro- 
ken accents, that “when he saw the Judge put on the Black Cap, he nearly fainted 
away,” etc. 


Whereas Maud knows that her great Charm lies in a certain hungry look of in- 
effable Yearning toward the Infinite, and piles it on Charles, who is assuring her 
that all he “ got to eat in Spain was fat pork stewed with garlic and broad-beans, 
and jolly scrumptious too !’’ ’ 


Morro ror A Barser—There’s nothing like lather. “Well, you are the biggest goose I ever saw!” ex- 
claimed Jones to the partner of his joys and sorrows, 

And Mrs. Jones smiled upon him with a seraphic 
smile as she remarked, ‘‘Oh, Jones, you are such a 
self-forgetful darling !” 


Why are people who stutter not to be relied upon ?— 
—_——e— Because they are always breaking their word. 

“T never contract bad habits,” said Robinson to his } 

wile. 


Pee PEN CA eh 
Why does a “ baby boy” always receive a hearty wel- | 
“* No, dear, you generally expand them,” washer reply. i 


come in a family ?—Because it never comes a miss. } 

















en. 


‘ | J | : 


“Dann! Well, it may Ae a-hitsle, 








"OQ charmmund Apot forthe Atle anes." 





sncist, orhajas.” 


OU Z7'"Gl/ 


She is urged boy His family too at once. 


OAR 
WN Y V 2-2 
Zip 

O74 
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“wy dit hihrove? Sx mas musch,against 
py 1 agp lage 5 at 

















MR. GEORGE WASITINGTON BLINKERS IN SEARCH OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. 








